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GIRL: Shucks, there’s no magic about that. Anyone can use one sheet of this 
carbon paper up to 60 times! 


MAGICIAN: But don’t the copies get blurred, and hard to read? 
GIRL: Not at all! You see, I’m using Roytype’s Park Avenue carbon paper, made 


by the Royal Typewriter Company. And one sheet of Park Avenue can be 
used up to 60 times, cleanly and clearly! This test copy proves it . . . 
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Laboratory test No. 36351-NY, issued March 19, 1943 


MAGICIAN: J still thins: it’s magic! This looks almost like it was made from a fresh sheet 
of carbon paper! How do they do it? 


GIRL: The Royal salesman told me it’s because Park Avenue is “deep-inked’’ by 
a special process that soaks the ink right down into the paper. And then, 
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Complete line of carbon papers 


HERE ARE MANY different carbon 

papers in the Roytype* line, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company. One of 
these .. . it may be Park Avenue, or It 
may be another . . . will exactly fit your 
needs, depending on the particular type 
of work done in your office. Your local 
Royal Typewriter Representative will 
gladly show you the whole price range of 
Roytype carbon papers and help you 
choose the weight, finish, and quality 
best suited to your requirements. 


r ) 
ROYTYPE 


Carbon Papers and Ribbons 
made by the 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITER COMPANY 











Park Avenue has an extension edge that lets you reverse the sheet, top to 
bottom, so all areas of the paper can be used. 

MAGICIAN: J see. No trick at all . . . just common sense! No wonder you can get so many 
more copies from each sheet of Park Avenue! 
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*Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Off., 
Copyright 1943, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Institute Passes a Milestone 


= in June, the national board of directors of 
The Controllers Institute of America in its 
monthly meeting, elected to membership a class of 
twenty-eight applicants, which raised the member- 
ship to 2,014. The 2,000th member proved to be 
Mr. J. A. B. Broadwater, to whom reference was 
made in the July issue of this publication. 

To many of the earlier members of The Institute 
the passing of this milestone has brought to mind 
some refreshing and stimulating thoughts concern- 
ing the organization, its growth, and its place in the 
national business and economic scenes. Many inter- 
esting letters have been received by The Institute. 

It is but natural that the first president of The 
Institute—Mr. Frank J. Carr, now vice-president of 
American Steel and Wire Company, of Cleveland— 
should have written. He was largely instrumental 
in formulating the sound policies on which The In- 
stitute has been built, and is still active in the coun- 
cils and undertakings of the organization. He writes 
to the Managing Director of The Institute, who is 
also the Editor of this magazine: 


“Thank you for your letter concerning the election of 
Mr. Broadwater as member number 2,000 of The In- 
stitute. It gives me an emotional thrill—and brings a 
host of recollections. There was the first meeting of 
the Directors at the Accountants’ Club, where The In- 
stitute was launched with a very small amount of cash 
and a tremendous amount of faith, hope, courage, and 
vision of its future prospects for constructive service. 
You and I had that early morning meeting with A. A. 
Berle in Washington in the dark days of the bank holi- 
day. The Institute had its early struggles for its very 
existence; and then there was the gradually accelerat- 
ing growth of both activity and membership. I think 
of the reasons for this growth: membership qualifica- 
tion, the nature and scope of The Institute’s program; 
and your own contribution in the form of broad vi- 
sioned, vigorous, enthusiastic, able administration of The 
Institute’s affairs. 

“However, there is one thought that comes most 
strikingly to me at this time, and that is the ringing 
answer that the 2,000th member gives to our early crit- 
ics who told us that it was not timely to launch such an 
organization in a period of deep depression such as ex- 
isted on that memorable December 29 a dozen years ago. 
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“Not timely ? When could there possibly have been a 
better time? There was time to carefully consider basic 
policy questions and to plan the fundamentals of a pro- 
gram. Progress could be made slowly but soundly. Such 
early experimentation as was necessary could be done 
with deliberation. Contacts with other organizations, 
Government Departments, the Stock Exchange, the 
American Institute of Accountants, could be made when 
there was time for them to listen to The Institute’s 
problems and proposals. There was time to establish 
a reputation for effectiveness, as step by step the pro- 
gram unfolded. 

“Then came the pressure of pre-war and war-time ac- 
tivities—a multiplication of problems at a speed no 
controller had experienced before. And The Institute 
was ready to help—tready because its foundations were 
laid, ready because it had had a few years in which to 
prepare itself for just such an occasion. 

“Timely? Verily, some beneficent guiding spirit must 
have hovered over that first Directors’ Meeting. 

“Welcome to our 2,000th member ; congratulations to 
The Institute.” 





The comments made by other members are equally 
inspiring. For instance: 


“The growth has been steady and I forecast an even- 
tual membership of more than 5,000 within the next 
decade. The expansion of the duties of the Control- 
ler and the recognition which he has received as an 
essential arm of management have gone forward hand 
in hand with the growth of The Institute.” . . . . B.C. 
WiILLcox, The Grolier Society, Inc., New York City. 


“The Controllers Institute of America is to be con- 
gratulated on its progress in reaching another milestone 
in the attainment of its 2,000th member. However 
Mr. Broadwater is also to be congratulated, not because 
he chances to be the 2,000th member, but upon the fact 
that he has become a member of the most progressive 
organization of this time. It was my good fortune to 
become a member of The Institute in the early days of 
its existence, for which I am grateful because the bene- 
fits I have received during its formative years have 
greatly exceeded my expectations. The Institute is fast 
becoming recognized as the most important organiza- 
tion of its kind and I predict that in the very near future 
Mr. Broadwater will have the opportunity of extending 
congratulations to the 3,000th member.” . . . . H. G. 
Haybdon, Potomac Electric Power Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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“The election of Mr. J. A. B. Broadwater of the 
Tampa Shipbuilding Corporation, Tampa, Florida, as 
member number 2,000 of The Institute pleases me a 
great deal. I am highly gratified that we have passed 
the two thousand mark in membership and that the 
distinction comes to Mr. Broadwater as member num- 
ber 2,000, and also that Mr. Broadwater is located in 
the South. The progress of The Institute has been re- 
markable as contrasted with the membership of one 
hundred fifty when I attended the first annual con- 
vention in 1932. Our Institute has made a great con- 
tribution to the firm establishment of Controllership in 
industrial and commercial organizations in our country. 
The changes that have taken place in our social, politi- 
cal and industrial economy, since the inception of The 
Institute, have been a challenge to our organization. It 
is with a great deal of pride that I can look at the ac- 
complishments of The Institute in meeting the chal- 
lenge. The cooperation given our government bureaus 
has been exceptionally helpful in meeting and correct- 
ing some of the inequities of the tax laws and other laws 
regulating business. The value of my membership in 
The Institute cannot be capably expressed, but the ma- 
terial given me in our publications, the information and 
knowledge gained at the annual meetings, and the many 
other sources of information and contact have proved 
invaluable to me. Through membership for a number 
of years on the Committee on Technical Information and 
Research, I gained much technical knowledge and had 
an opportunity to extend my fellowship with other 
members. In September I expect to attend the annual 
meeting. I am looking forward with pleasure to a re- 
newal of acquaintances, and the opportunity to meet 
Mr. Broadwater. The convention is always an inspira- 
tion to me and I acquire a storehouse of knowledge on 
how to meet the ever increasing problems of business. 
The Institute has made phenomenal progress, and I 
predict still greater achievement in the future in the 
value of the Institute to American business.” ... . 
R. R. PATTILLO, Retail Credit Company, Atlanta. 


“As a member of The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica for a period of more than five years, the item regard- 
ing the election of Mr. J. A. B. Broadwater as the 
2,000th member of The Institute, was noted with ex- 
treme interest. During the early years, and I think 
mostly because of the courage and conviction of our 
Managing Director, Mr. Arthur R. Tucker, it was be- 
lieved that over a period of years we would find 1,000 
eligible controllers. For several years I received up to 
the minute and very interesting data on the activities 
of the organization from Mr. Tucker and was finally 
convinced that this Institute was going to embrace all 
of the financial executives of the important corporations 
in this country. It is certainly due primarily to Mr. 
Tucker's persistent efforts that our membership has gone 
over the 2,000 number. Recently I had the pleasure of 
discussing the growth of our Institute and quoted from 
sources that I believed to be reliable, that there were 
approximately 5,000 corporations reporting to the United 
States Treasury Department with total assets rated over 
$5,000,000. The advertising division of this company 
advises me from authentic sources that corporations with 
assets rated over $1,000,000 would increase the number 
of important corporations by 17,000, so that potentially 
it would appear that The Controllers Institute has 
20,000 additional prospective members in responsible 
financial positions as advisors to the executives and di- 
rectors of these companies. If we are to discount this 
conservatively and say that we should get at least 20 
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to 25 per cent. of the representation of these companies, 
I believe and I am sure that our milestone will have to 
be moved ahead to a membership in excess of 4,000. 
The increased importance of the advice, which must be 
based on the activities of the controllers of these cor- 
porations, is being recognized daily and within the 
course of the past few weeks this subject was noted on 
the editorial page of the New York Herald Tribune. 
The Institute apparently has a great deal more work to 
do for the approval of qualified members who pass the 
Committee on Admissions, and without a question these 
qualifications must meet the well defined principles 
which have been established by the Board of Directors 
and this committee.” ....L. W. Fietp, Willcox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Company. 


Additional letters appear elsewhere in this issue. 

It will be noted that several of these commenta- 
tors have predicted a large membership for The In- 
stitute—some of them as high as 5,000. If that does 
come about, in due course, it will be on the same 
terms and conditions and under eligibility stand- 
ards at least as high and exclusive as those which 
have prevailed during the first twelve years of The 
Institute’s existence. The officers and directors of 
the organization are determined that it shall always 
be a quality organization, able to give real aid and 
effective assistance and service to the business con- 
cerns of the country, to governmental agencies, and 
to technical, educational and economic bodies, on a 
plane equally as high as that on which The Institute 
has been operating. —PauL Haase. 


Financial Reporting Forms 


HE Advisory Committee on Government Ques- 
tionnaires, which is assisting the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget in its efforts to reduce and to simplify 
the questionnaires sent out by governmental agen- 
cies to business concerns, is now turning its atten- 
tion to financial reporting forms. The Advisory 
Committee is to name a permanent subcommittee 
to study this phase of the problem, and has asked 
The Controllers Institute of America to suggest 
nominees for appointment to the subcommittee. 
Studies will be made of financial reporting forms 
now in circulation, and of proposed new forms. 
This is truly an important work and it is to be hoped 
that the subcommittee will be created soon and that 
it will take up its work vigorously. 


Revision of Profit Sharing Plans 


sree: regulations having made their appearance 
under that section of the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1942 which has to do with profit sharing plans 
and pension trusts, the importance of straightening 
out such existing and proposed plans, to conform 
to the Act, before the close of the calendar year, has 
been recognized by controllers. Material dealing 
with these matters will appear in the September issue 
of this magazine. —A. KR, T. 





Since Pearl Harbor, titanic changes 
have taken place in the American econ- 
omy. Contrast the great depression, 
when factories, mines and fields lay 
idle, and 13 million able-bodied men 
and women, eager and willing to work, 
sought jobs in vain, with the situation 
as it is today. Unemployment has been 
practically wiped out, and the output 
of our national economic plant has 
been stepped up to a record-breaking 
volume—over 70 per cent. more than 
the previous peak year of 1929. 

Americans, challenged by this sen- 
sational use of our productive resources 
are asking, “If we can achieve a ‘full- 
production, full-employment’ economy 
in war, can’t we do it in peace?” 

By force of war necessities, the gov- 
ernment itself now orders and buys 
more than half of our national product 
and rigidly controls both the making 
and the buying of the rest. Our na- 
tional debt has been pyramided to pre- 
viously unimagined heights. We are 
willing to accept these developments 
in war, but with the return of peace 
the desire to return to “normalcy” will 
be strong. The reaction against gov- 
ernment domination may be so great 
as to sweep away all the controls— 
even those which we must have for an 
orderly and profitable postwar recon- 
struction. 

If a full-production and full-em- 
ployment economy is our postwar goal, 
however, we must face the question of 
whether prewar practices can achieve 
it. Today there are three fairly clear 
schools of thought about this crucial 
issue. Many business and industrial 
leaders think that private industry, left 
entirely to itself, can give us steady 
and expanding ‘‘full-employment”’ pro- 
duction after the war. Other influential 
people argue that in the period be- 
tween the two wars we suffered from 
too little, not too much, government 
control. They believe that only with 
rigid state control and regulation, to- 
gether with liberal expenditures of fed- 
eral funds, can we have a flourishing 
and expanding postwar economy. Still 
others favor a judicious and practical 
mixture of free enterprise and govern- 
ment action. 

The editors of Fortune have spoken 
for this middle-of-the-road group in a 





Facing Our Post-War Problems 


By Evans Clark and Margaret R. Taylor Carter 


supplement to the December 1942 is- 
sue. “It should be established govern- 
ment policy, whether Republican or 
Democratic,” they say, “to maintain 
reasonably full employment in the 
United States” by “seeing to it that 
private industry has every 
chance to operate at capacity,” and 
then implementing this full-produc- 
tion policy by a greatly extended sys- 
tem of social insurance and a compre- 
hensive and flexible program of public 
works. ‘Hitherto the government in 
its economic policy has tended to con- 
sider itself an impartial umpire among 
individual Economic Men. This role 
is obsolete; today the government is 
governing an industrial society and 
the condition of private industry must 
be one of its primary concerns.” 


WHAT AMERICANS WANT 


Whatever we do to get full produc- 
tion and employment, we know that 
the American people will not tolerate a 
return to the conditions of depression. 
We have been through all that. We 
know better now than ever what we 
want. Americans want work; they want 
to be able to buy with the money they 
earn adequate food, clothing and de- 
cent homes to live in; they want se- 
curity in illness and old age; they 
want to see their children properly edu- 
cated, and they want to share some of 
the luxuries that science and mass pro- 
duction have made possible. 

Such are the objectives to which we 
must lift the sights of tomorrow—in 
industry, finance, agriculture, and in- 
ternational relations. No solution is 
possible within the orbit of a single 
field. Policies set in one will shape the 
policies of all the others. For exam- 






ple, we must make very different plans 
for action at home if the United States 
is part of a workable system of collec. 
tive security and revived international 
trade than if we cut ourselves off from 
commerce with the rest of the world 
and would have to prepare to defend 
ourselves alone against any possible 
enemy or enemies. We have at least 
one advantage over the peacemakers of 
1918-1919. We can profit from their 
mistakes. One great mistake the Allies 
of the last war made was in not contin- 
uing, and adapting to peacetime uses, 
the international institutions set up in 
the war. Once the inter-Allied wartime 
agencies, like the Allied Maritime 
Transport Council, were dismantled, 
links of joint action were broken. 

When this war ends the United 
States must make a choice of epochal 
importance. We might try to with- 
draw into a new American isolation. 
This could call for a huge military 
and naval force, with frontiers far 
across Atlantic and Pacific waters. We 
might try to impose an American peace 
on the world with the British and 
other Allies as more or less junior 
partners, or impose an Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace. We might pursue the time- 
honored “balance of power” policy, 
seeking continually to strengthen our 
friends and weaken our enemies. We 
might take part in some regional or 
hemispheric organization of nations 
and pursue a “balance of power’ pol- 
icy vis-a-vis other regional groupings. 
Or we might participate, as a full- 
fledged and responsible partner, in 
some kind of world organization to 
keep the peace. 

Whatever our choice may be, the 
United States will have greater power 
economic and financial, than any other 











TODAY SHAPES TOMORROW 


The post-war role of the United States will be conditioned by 
the heritage of our past experience and by the type of solutions 
we apply to our present and future problems, some of which are 
here catalogued by Mr. Clark, Executive Director of the Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, and Mrs. Carter, of its Education Department. 
This article provides the “stage-setting’’ for the several other 
papers on post-war considerations in this issue. 


THE EDITOR 
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nation in all of time. We now own 
four fifths of the world’s gold stock. 
We shall be owed by other nations, in 
money, goods and services, vastly more 
than we shall owe them. If the war 
ends within a couple of years without 
serious bombings, we shall have a pro- 
ductive plant, and human and natural 
resources, unsurpassed in history. 

From abroad will come calls for 
food, clothing, medicines, machinery, 
and capital to save the depressed pop- 
ulations of Europe and help them to 
their feet again. Many hard and com- 
plicated problems will have to be met: 
the role of the United States govern- 
ment in the whole process, the degree 
to which loans should be under some 
joint international control, the amount 
of freedom private interests should 
have in making loans, the relation of 
foreign governments and private in- 
terests to the projects which are to be 
financed, and so on. 

The very existence of our over- 
whelming economic power will surely 
stir envy among the other nations. Un- 
less this power is wielded with tact 
and understanding, the envy will turn 
to distrust, hatred and hostility. It is 
well to recall that the dollar diplomacy 
of the Twenties so muddled our deal- 
ings with Latin America that ten 
yeats of “good neighborliness’” have 
been needed to establish the kind of 
relations our long-run national inter- 
ests demand. 

An airplane reconnaissance of the 
changes which the war has wrought in 
our economic and social life will give 
us base lines from which to plot our 
courses over the rough terrain of the 
postwar world. 


WARTIME PLANT EXPANSION 


Wartime expansion of our industrial 
plant has been sensational. During the 
whole decade of the Twenties we in- 
vested $20 billion of capital in our 
manufacturing plant and equipment 
and during the Thirties only $14 bil- 
lion. But in the short period from 
June 1940 to June 1942, wartime 
plant expansion financed by govern- 
mental agencies alone totaled $13 bil- 
lion and private commitments have in- 
volved about $3 billion more. In those 
two years we put more into our indus- 
trial plant than in the whole preceding 
decade. Various government agencies 
are said to have owned at the begin- 
ning of 1943 about $13 billion worth 
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of industrial plant, most of which is 
now operated by private concerns 
under various kinds of leases. On much 
of this plant the operators hold op- 
tions to purchase from the government 
when the war is over. 

A large proportion of this new 
plant is devoted entirely to turning out 
munitions and materiel for war, as are 
the factories and machines we had be- 
fore the war broke out. Whole indus- 
tries, such as automobiles, have been 
completely transformed from peace to 
war production. 

The capacities of various industries 
have enormously expanded. We are 
now establishing an airplane industry 
that will be capable of turning out in a 
single year almost twice as many planes 
as were produced in the entire 37 years 
before the defense program began. In 
July 1942, the automobile industry 
had unfilled orders on its books equal 
to more than three times the output 
of cars in 1941. In the two years end- 
ing December 31, 1942, we built over 
two and a half times as much shipping 
tonnage as in the whole three years’ 
effort of World War I. 

In less than two years the United 
States government has become the big- 
gest business concern in all of history 
—as the largest lender of capital, 
owner of plants and buyer of goods in 
the world. 

This expansion has had profound ef- 
fects on the American economy. On 
December 9, 1942 Secretary Ickes told 
the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness that in 1939 this country’s small 
plants were turning out 70 per cent. 
of our ‘production goods” while the 
100 biggest firms were producing the 
balance of 30 per cent. The situation 
was completely reversed by the war. 
Now these 100 companies are turning 
out 70 per cent., 20 per cent. of the 
business firms has been eliminated, and 
those of the 170,000 small firms that 
survive are trying to get along on the 
remaining 10 per cent. It is probable 
that the war to date has made big busi- 
ness bigger in relation to smaller con- 
cerns both in total size and in economic 
power. 

Segments of our distribution system 
have been hard hit by war pressures 

. shortages of materials, restricted 
production, labor shortages have forced 
many retailers and wholesalers to the 
wall. Over one-third of England’s re- 
tail stores have had to close up. Here, 
with increasing emphasis on regional 
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distribution, avoidance of crosshauling, 
price controls, and employment of la- 
bor in direct war production, whole- 
salers and retailers are likely to have 
more and more difficult times as the 


war goes on. 
Post-WAR PLANNING Now 


What's going to happen to our econ- 
omy when the gums are silenced and 
the boys come home? Forward-looking 
business concerns and groups all over 
the country are making plans to meet 
the problems which the peace will 
pose. Influential groups of business 
leaders are working on over-all pro- 
grams and policies for business as a 
whole in the postwar world. These in- 
clude the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Never before in history have all the 
various groups and interests in this 
country been more conscious of and 
more united in their aims. The full 
and increasing use of our man power 
and productive facilities is what every- 
body wants. But a tug of war is al- 
ready on, as to how the job should 
be done. 

Problem No. 1 for business and in- 
dustry when peace comes will be the 
conversion of plants, factories, ma- 
chines and men from making the tools 
of war to producing the products of 
peace. Can this be done fast enough to 
meet the pent-up civilian demands for 
automobiles, refrigerators, houses, pots 
and pans, without a dangerous infla- 
tionary boom? How fast and how far 
should the wartime government domi- 
nation of private business be relaxed 
when victory comes? Any sudden stop- 
page of government war orders and a 
wholesale cancellation of contracts 
would endanger large areas of - the 
American economy. Surplus stockpiles 
of government-owned materials and 
equipment can be dumped, with a de- 
pression of the price structure, or con- 
trolled over a period of years to sta- 
bilize postwar markets and aid in pre- 
venting runaway inflation. And what 
shall be done with the surplus plant 
built up for war through government 
funds and to which the government 
has title? Shall the government keep 
its hold or dispose of it to private in- 
terests and on what terms ? 

But the long-run problems of the 
full use of our man power and re- 
sources are even more difficult to meet, 
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A few' of them may be briefly men- 
tioned. 

On the financial front, the govern- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1943 spent around $72 billion for 
war purposes, compared with $6 billion 
for nonwar activities . . . . a spend- 
ing rate of almost $215 million a day 
for war as against $16 million for non- 
war activities. In 1943 it is estimated 
that war expenses will take more than 
60 per cent. of our estimated national 
income. From June 1940 to the end of 
November 1942, war expenditures to- 
taled $61.8 billion . . . . more than 
the total federal expenditures for 
World War I and the three years fol- 
lowing. Since only about 30 per cent. 
of federal expenditures in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943 will be paid 
out of taxes, the remainder must be 
met by borrowing. As a result of the 
government’s borrowing program, more 
than half of the earning assets of the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System consist of government securi- 
ties. Despite the government and pub- 
lic hope that an increasing proportion 
of war costs can be paid through taxa- 
tion, government borrowings will un- 
doubtedly rise in months to come. 
When the war ends we may have a na- 
tional debt of over $200 billion. 


FINANCING CONVERSION 


The government's role in postwar 
finance is a central problem. Many 
businessmen believe that the main 
causes of prewar depression were the 
obstacles which the government placed 
on private investment: high taxes 
which impeded flow of money into 
“venture enterprises,” restriction on 
the flotation of new securities imposed 
by the SEC, and so forth. They also 
think that the present excess profits 
taxes have prevented development of 
sufficient reserves to finance conversion 
to peacetime production. 

Who is going to finance reconver- 
sion... . government, business, or 
both in combination? To protect the 
solvency of the banking system after 
the war some people argue that the 
government will be forced to prevent 
important declines in the market prices 
of government securities. But if the 
greater part of bank deposits are gov- 
ernment securities, some will ask, ““why 
not nationalize the banks’ ? Whatever 
happens, postwar conditions will call 
for a more intimate relation between 
government and banking. 
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Some people believe that high taxes 
should be continued after the war to 
reduce drastically the huge federal 
debt. But some economists argue that 
there is no reason why the debt should 
ever be paid off if our national income 
increases from year to year. They say 
that while the debt must be kept within 
bounds, to avoid inflation and to pro- 
tect the government's credit, the gov- 
ernment may be called upon to borrow 
heavily after the war, as it did before 
the war broke out. Some conservative 
businessmen admit that if private in- 
terests cannot give jobs to most of 
those able and willing to work, the 
government should provide them 
through useful public works. But any 
such program will call for increased 
government loans—not to mention 
higher tax rates. 

Public opinion surveys show that the 
American public would willingly sup- 
port a continuing high tax program 
after the war, if it were necessary in 
order to get full employment, and the 
reasons for it were clearly explained. 
On the other hand, there is sure to be 
increasing pressure, in and out of Con- 
gress, for reduction of non-war federal 
expenditures. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Another big postwar problem will 
be to obtain better protection for the 
American people against the hazards of 
unemployment, illness and old age. 
The Social Security Board on March 
17, 1943 recommended to Congress 
“a unified social security program 
which will sustain individual initiative 
on the part of American workers and 
their families while providing a bul- 
wark against all major risks to those 
whose livelihood depends on work.” 
Such a program would also, it is 
claimed, increase the purchasing power 
of the masses and so stimulate greater 
production and employment. 


Unemployment insurance now oper- 
ates under 51 different plans with 51 
different sets of laws and regulations, 
Wide differences exist in reserves, rates 
paid, procedure and qualifications, be. 
tween the states, and incidence of up. 
employment varies between states. A 
wide demand exists for the federaliza- 
tion of the unemployment compensa- 
tion system, uniform payments through- 
out the country, extension of coverage 
to small firms employing less than 
eight workers, and provision of addi- 
tional benefits for workers with de- 
pendents. More adequate old-age pen- 
sions and extension of the present law 
to include public employees, farm and 
domestic workers, the self-employed 
and employees of nonprofit institutions 
have already been proposed by the So- 
cial Security Board. 

Those who argue for a better social 
security system say that it should be 
put into action before the war is over. 
If this were done, it would give pro- 
tection to returning soldiers and sail- 
ors which would otherwise be called 
for through special veterans’ legisla- 
tion. 

Such are a few of the problems that 
businessmen will be called upon to 
meet when the war is done. They grow 
out of what has happened to business 
and industry since the war began. To 
solve them calls both for an under- 
standing of the recent past and a clear- 
cut view of objectives ahead. 

The fullest possible use of our man 
power, our machines and our natural 
resources, is a goal that appeals to 
us all . . . . to workers, businessmen, 
investors, government officials, con- 
sumers . . . . for to all of us it brings 
higher standards of living. If we can 
work now toward achievement of that 
goal, we should be inspired with a hope 
and a challenge that would help us 
fight the war through to victory .... 
a victory that would promise security 
and prosperity at home and abroad. 
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Some Post-War Problems 






of Manufacturers 


The strenuous period through 
which we are now passing represents 
one of the most dramatic eras in 
world history. Change, rapid change, 
is the order of the day and no field of 
human activity remains unaffected. It 
is probably no exaggeration to say 
that when we settle down to a normal 
peacetime existence after the war, the 
world in which we then function will 
be vastly different from the world 
we have known heretofore. 

The economic field, in which we 
are particularly interested, has its full 
share of perplexing questions. Prob- 
ably at no other time in industrial 
history have executives been con- 
fronted by so many difficult problems 
pressing for solution. After the war 
the number of such problems may be 
multiplied many fold. We are wor- 
rying constantly about their solution 
and are greatly concerned as we read 
about them in the press. 

At the moment, however, the war 
and its progress are uppermost in 
our thoughts. We are thrilled by the 
many demonstrations of heroism, and 
by the excellent manner in which our 
military forces generally are conduct- 
ing themselves. We are encouraged, 
too, by the fact that our successes and 
those of our allies are now more fre- 
quent and more consistent than they 
were a year ago. 

We are amply justified in feeling 
optimistic. But, it is a restrained op- 
timism based on the conviction that, 
while ultimate victory is certain, we 
will be confronted by many difficult 
situations before that end is reached. 
Winning the war is our first consid- 
eration, and I am sure that every ex- 
ecutive is devoting every ounce of 
energy, skill, experience, and manage- 
tial ability at his command toward 
achieving that result. 

It is a sound policy, nevertheless, 
to devote some time and thought to 
consideration of the post-war period 
and its complex problems. This sub- 
ject is so broad and all inclusive that 
I could not hope, in this limited 
space, to deal comprehensively with 
Many social, political and economic 
problems which would be included 
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in a more detailed study. I shall di- 
rect my observations largely along 
the lines contained in the Committee 
Report of the Controllers Institute 
of America, entitled ““Wartime Plan- 
ning to Meet Post-War Problems.” 
In the preparation of this report, I 
had the honor of acting as Chairman. 


START IMMEDIATELY 


I believe that the best way for us 
to meet this problem when it comes 
is to start right in where we left off 
producing automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, carpet sweepers, 
radios, and other items. I do not 
think we should wait until new 
models for these items are worked 
out, because that will delay employ- 
ment when jobs will be needed and 
which, if jobs are delayed, may be the 
thing that will change our long prac- 
ticed economy. I want to stress the 
point that there should be no unem- 
ployment gap after the war. It may 
be fatal to everything we have fought 
for so hard in the past. 

The Committee, appointed to as- 
sist financial executives in anticipat- 
ing problems of the war and post- 
war periods, also gave careful con- 
sideration to steps that should be 
taken now to prepare for the critical 
transitional period immediately fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities. The re- 
port itself is designed primarily to 
put those responsible for financial 
policies on the alert concerning con- 
ditions with which they are likely to 
be confronted. It is also intended to 


suggest steps for minimizing the im- 
pact of changed conditions to be en- 
countered later. 

This study was conducted “in the 
firm belief that there should be no 
fundamental change in the business 
or economic system of a free United 
States; that there should be freedom 
and opportunity for the American 
people’s ingenuity and initiative; and 
that when the war ends there may be 
created for all a wider prosperity than 
any heretofore enjoyed, with a con- 
tinuing future which will be ever 
happier and with wider horizons 
than those of the past.” 

A post-war economy based on the 
free enterprise system is visualized. 
By this term is meant an economic 
framework within the boundaries of 
which individuals may voluntarily 
pool their material resources and 
abilities in the production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services. 
Please note the word voluntarily. 


CONTINUE PROFIT SYSTEM 


It is further believed that the 
profit system will continue, possibly 
under severe restrictions and close 
regulation. Such limitations should, 
and probably ultimately will, orig- 
inate within the structure of industry 
and business itself, because Govern- 
ment restrictions and regulations can 
often be so severe and close that the 
enterprise system virtually ceases to 
be free. 

One of the basic objectives of busi- 
ness management, in addition to the 
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present one of successfully prosecut- 
ing the war, is the preservation of 
capital structures and values. Adapt- 
ing physical facilities, financial poli- 
cies, and operating procedures to re- 
sume peacetime pursuits in an effort 
to make reasonable profits is a vital 
part of this problem. 

The burden of presenting accurate 
figures concerning values, costs, and 
results of operations—figures on 
which basic and far-reaching deci- 
sions must be made—will rest prima- 
rily on the fiscal officer and his asso- 
ciates, but it should also vitally con- 
cern every key executive. How well 
management measures up to this re- 
sponsibility will go far toward deter- 
mining whether a particular company 
will survive and go forward on its 
own, or whether its resources will be 
so depleted that it can survive only 
by becoming a ward of the Govern- 
ment. 

A bright future is visualized for 
companies which by careful planning 
and preparation are able to weather 
the transition period immediately fol- 
lowing the end of fighting. Among 
the factors upon which this vision is 
based, the following seem to be of 
prime importance: 


1. The prospect of a huge, pent-up do- 
mestic demand for consumer goods which 
are becoming increasingly scarce. 

2. Opening up new lines of manufac- 
ture representing the result of research 
now being conducted on an intensive scale 
by forward-looking companies. 


TOMORROW 

Airplanes, carrying American merchandise 
and passengers, will cross oceans and conti- 
nents in as commonplace a manner as our 
railroad trains run today from coast to coast: 

Synthetic tires will roll 100,000 miles and 
the United States never again will be de- 
pendent on an outside source for rubber: 

One hundred octane gasoline, which 
boosts the speed of a 236-mile-an-hour 
bomber to 260 and its maximum horsepower 
from 830 to 1,050, will be used in auto- 
mobiles: 

Television will emerge as a great post- 
war industry: 

The blood bank idea will save countless 
lives in peace, and beyond the immediate 
boon from the sulfa drugs is the promise of 
new developments in medicine: 

Instant-action heaters, working in air- 
planes at frigid heights, point toward fif- 
teen-pound units, of little more than a cubic 
foot, that can provide winter warmth for a 
ten-room house: 

Insulation, air conditioning, aluminum, 
plywoods, plastics, prefabricated housing 
and minimum-expense furniture will bring 
a new era of home comforts: 

Clothes will be made to shed water like a 
duck—sheer stockings will not run if poked 
by a nail—draperies and rugs may be 
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cleaned by turning on a hose, and woolens, 
as washable as cotton, will give moths a 
stomach ache. 

The above is only part of the future 
which the pioneers and scientists hold out 
for us as they say that victory in this war 
will open within America new industrial 
frontiers comparable to the physical fron- 
tiers of the West that beckoned the men of 
Grant and Lee after Appomattox. 


The automobile industry, for ex- 
ample, is likely to be one of the first 
to be stimulated. Taking as a yard- 
stick the familiar period 1935-39 
when factory sales of passenger cars 
averaged 3,150,000 yearly, we find 
that if the war is over by the end of 
1943, there would probably be an 
accumulated demand of at least 6,- 
300,000 cars (that is the unsatisfied 
demand for 1942 and 1943) to be 
superimposed on the 1944 demand. 

Other lines such as_ residential 
building, radios, household appli- 
ances, textiles, will feel the impetus 
of this new wave of consumer buying 
power in varying degrees. New 
equipment will be required by rail- 
roads, air transport, and bus lines. 
Foreign shortages, undoubtedly rela- 
tively greater than those in the 
United States, are difficult to esti- 
mate. Whether such shortages are 
translated into effective demand will 
depend largely upon the international 
economic policies of the United States 
in the post-war period. A service re- 
port says: 


POST-WAR SELLING LOOMS 
LARGE. There are tremendous sales pos- 
sibilities inherent in this country after the 
war. Here are some estimates that may 
look fictional at first glance but they 
should be realized in the post-war world. 
It is estimated that, two years after Armi- 
stice II, we will need about 56,000,000 
people in industry. The national income 
as a result of this vast army of workers 
will approach the $150 billion mark an- 
nually. This means a sharp increase in the 
output of a host of industries. Sales of 
sporting goods will jump 36 per cent., ra- 
dios will climb 30 per cent., passenger cars 
will rise 27 per cent., furniture will in- 
crease 24 per cent., all above their previ- 
ous highs. Sales of other lines of mer- 
chandise will increase proportionately. An- 
other field which promises to show large 
increases is the home building field. We 
will need to build from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 new dwelling units a year. In 
fact, we predict that one of the most in- 
teresting fields for sales efforts will be 
prefabricated housing. 


Shortages abroad are difficult to 
estimate. They are undoubtedly rela- 
tively greater than those in the 
United States, because most of the 
principal belligerents have been in 
the war longer, the dislocation of 








their economic life has been more ex. 
tensive, and destruction of property 
far greater. However, it cannot be 
assumed indiscriminately that foreign 
shortages can be made the basis of ef. 
fective demand, as in the case of 
shortages in the United States, 
Whether shortages abroad are trans. 
lated into effective demand will de. 
pend largely upon the international 
economic policies of the United States 
in the post-war period. 

The present war is stimulating 
technological changes on a far greater 
scale than any previous war. These 
changes will affect materials, meth- 
ods, and products. A wide variety of 
metals and plastics will be available 
for fabrication in larger quantities 
than ever before, causing many prod- 
ucts to be re-designed. The oil in- 
dustry is developing fuels much more 
efficient than those of today, and in- 
stead of one type of rubber, there will 
be a wide variety of synthetic rubbers 
for tires and other uses. 

With these general remarks out of 
the way, I shall confine myself in the 
remaining time to remarks and sug- 
gestions on specific topics, many of 
which have been embodied in the 
Committee Report previously men- 
tioned. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


This is a tremendously important 
item to everyone. It is rising rapidly, 
and on March 15 it was more than 
120 billion dollars. In his war budget 
message to Congress on January 11, 
the President stated that the national 
debt will amount to 135 billion dol- 
lars on June 30, 1943 and 210 billion 
dollars on June 30, 1944. This is a 
lot of money! At the close of the 
fiscal year 1918-19, after the end of 
World War I, the national debt 
amounted to only 2514 billion dol- 
lars. 

I know we must spend the money 
in prosecution of the war, because we 
must win regardless of cost. We 
should, however, spend it wisely. It 
seems proper to ask—and I know you 
are thinking about it—‘How is this 
mounting debt eventually to be re- 
paid?” 

With Federal war expenditures 
now approximately 6 billion dollars 
monthly and eventually from 9 to 10 
billion monthly, taxation and the reg- 
ular sale of bonds is insufficient for 
all requirements. The balance is bor- 
rowed technically from the commer- 
cial banks by writing up deposits. 
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Actually, this constitutes inflation of 
the money supply, with an accom- 
panying rise in commodity prices in 
spite of controls. Wholesale prices 
have been advancing since 1939 and 
are now back to the 1926 level. 

I do not think it is necessary to dis- 
cuss in detail the evil effects of infla- 
tion because I believe you know as 
much (or more) about that than I do. 
Nevertheless, to fix the picture of the 
results of inflation indelibly in your 
minds, I should like to suggest that 
you read “Fiat Money Inflation in 
France—How It Came About and 
How It Ended” by Andrew Dickson 
White, formerly President of Cornell 
University. 

Just as a side light on the cost of 
Hitlerism I quote from an American 
Management Association bulletin the 
following: 


THE COST OF HITLER: the present 
war has already cost the world more than 
$400,000,000,000, the Department of Com- 
merce estimates. The United States has thus 
far spent $112,300,000,000, Germany 
$100,000,000,000, Russia $96,000,000,000, 
Great Britain $58,200,000,000 and Italy 
$8,000,000,000. 


Other subjects that have a vital 
bearing on our present day economy, 
and I only mention them here for 
your thoughtful consideration, are 
Price Fixing, Collective Bargaining 
under the Wagner Act, our ever 
growing Tax Problems, both Federal 
and State, Priorities, Renegotiation 
of War Contracts and such specific 
items as I shall enumerate, not neces- 
sarily however, in accordance with 
their importance. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


A most pressing post-war problem 
is that of organization. It vitally af- 
fects costs, hence it is properly the 
concern of all key executives. The re- 
quirements of every business should 
be examined, and re-examined, in the 
light of present and prospective de- 
velopments and then action should 
be taken to organize or re-organize 
the various departments of the busi- 
hess in line with those requirements. 

A short time ago Mr. Alvin E. 
Dodd, President of the American 
Management Association, stated that 
the functions of management are ex- 
panding so rapidly as a result of war 
production that stricter attention 
than ever before must be given to 
Organization principles. 

“Executives are being loaded with 
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heavier responsibilities,” he said, 
“and new executive positions are be- 
ing created all the time.” 

You are all familiar, I am sure, 
with the principles of good organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, in passing, I 
should like to mention two which ap- 
pear to be of fundamental impor- 
tance: 


1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities 
should be assigned to each executive. 

2. Responsibility should always be cou- 
pled with corresponding authority. 


Practically all business concerns are 
faced with the problem of readjust- 
ing their working forces because they 
have been compelled to hire new em- 
ployees to replace those called into 
the armed services. This in turn has 
given rise to a number of new, addi- 
tional problems such as hiring and 
training women and older men, com- 
pensation of women who now per- 
form work formerly done exclusively 
by men, prompt and satisfactory set- 
tlement of grievances, provision for 
re-employment of ex-employees re- 
turning from war service, arrange- 
ments for dismissing employees who 
may be released postwar, and Labor- 
Management Committees. The post- 
war status of employees called into 
service is being protected by empha- 
sizing to new employees, through 
written agreement, that their employ- 
ment is on a contingent basis. 


INCENTIVES 


Only as a matter of caution do I 
refer to this subject. Before incentive 
rates are put into effect, great care 
should be exercised to make certain 
such installation will give the results 
that are expected. My opinion is that 
there are too many incentive rates in 
effect and that many of them have 
been installed in lieu of granting in- 
creases in rates. In some companies 
and plants, due to this condition, 
there are too many incentive rates 
both in kind and quality to give the 
results required. In other cases there 
are too many different kinds to check 
properly and determine without too 
great cost to see if they are correctly 
calculated. 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE AND POLICIES 


Protection of the financial struc- 
ture of business concerns is of para- 
mount importance because they will 
probably be subjected to increasingly 
severe strains during the balance of 
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the war period and the transition 
period following the war. One way 
to accomplish this is to maintain a 
flexible financial position—adequate 
working capital is essential. Anticipa- 
tion of cash requirements of tax lia- 
bilities now, because of the amounts 
involved, is doubly important. Ample 
reserves should be set up to guard 
against shrinkages in inventory val- 
ues, reduced operations and many 
other contingencies. 

The maintenance of physical plant 
and equipment, which represent over 
two-thirds of the total capital invest- 
ment of corporate stockholders, con- 
stitutes a difficult problem because 
war demands operate in various ways 
to decrease the efficiency and value of 
plant facilities. Most plants are op- 
erating above their normal capacities 
and are therefore wearing out more 
rapidly than under normal loads. 
Such high operating rates preclude 
adequate maintenance and repairs 
which are limited, in addition, by 
shortages of critical materials and 
skilled labor. 

War demands also operate in an- 
other direction to destroy the value 
of plants. New processes, methods, 
and products are being developed un- 
der the stress of war. These develop- 
ments will cause many plants, or parts 
of plants, to become less valuable, if 
not altogether useless, for postwar 
purposes. 

Nevertheless, present plant facil- 
ities should be maintained at the 
highest standards possible under war- 
time conditions so that they could be 
converted and adapted to peacetime 
uses at 2 minimum of time and ex- 
pense. In addition to the usual valua- 
tions reserves, managements should 
create reserves to provide for acceler- 
ated wear and tear, obsolescence, de- 
ferred maintenance and reconversion. 
All these represent increased costs 
that must be taken care of if plant 
facilities are to be available for post- 
war operations. 

All these facts, in view of the im- 
portant place of capital assets in fi- 
nancial structure, emphasize the ex- 
tent and seriousness of the problems 
of accounting policies for property. 
To meet these problems management 
must reconsider methods of comput- 
ing depreciation accruals, the degree 
of obsolesence, and the extent of de- 
ferred maintenance. 

It seems hardly necessary to state 
that all unsound short-term financing 
should be avoided. Extreme care 





should be exercised in taking over 
additional plant facilities from the 
Government under contract arrange- 
ments. 

Naturally, situations which cannot 
be foreseen will arise in the postwar 
era. The business concern which has 
its affairs in a flexible state will be in 
the best position to adapt itself to 
changed conditions as they develop. 


INVENTORIES 


Inventories constitute what is prob- 
ably the biggest headache for corpo- 
rate executives today. Most of them 
remember what happened in 1920 
and 1921 and are convinced that at 
the end of the war, or shortly there- 
after (it took two years for the 
blow-off to come the last time), heavy 
losses will be sustained by all indus- 
tries except those engaged merely in 
service. The extent of such losses, 
when material prices decline, will de- 
pend in large measure upon the ac- 
counting methods employed in re- 
spect to inventories. There are many 
different inventory accounting sys- 
tems, and they all affect the amount 
of profit and loss shown to such an 
extent that in some cases a profit re- 
corded under one method might 
prove to be a loss under another. 

Perhaps the most practical method, 
where applicable, is the so-called 
“Last In—First Out” method which 
is now being used by a considerable 
number of companies. This method 
has the effect of freezing the inven- 
tory at the level of the starting date, 
and in a period of rising prices would 
result in inventories being evaluated 
at a lower level than if the Average 
or First In—First Out method is 
used. 

From an inventory standpoint, a 
great many corporations would be 
placed on a much sounder basis by 
use of the Last In—First Out method. 
Some wag has called it the “Leap In 
—Limp Out” method. Its use would 
mean that management is protecting 
inventory, in periods of either high 
or low rates of operation, on the 
basis of the lowest known inventory 
cost, assuming of course that the Last 
In—First Out plan has been adopted 
when unit inventory values were eco- 
nomically low. 

The investor, too, is becoming in- 
ventory-minded as more and more 
corporations reveal their inventory 
valuation methods. For several years 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
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required every corporation, whose se- 
curities are traded in on its floor, to 
furnish information in their reports 
to stockholders regarding invento- 
ries and the method of computing 
cost of goods sold. This is a further 
step forward and a very significant 
one. 

Corporate credit policies and pro- 
cedures should now be analyzed and 
supervised more carefully than ever 
before. Industry on the whole is op- 
erating at the highest rate in history 
and many corporations, particularly 
those of moderate size, are handling 
volumes which are excessive in rela- 
tion to their capital. Some concerns, 
for example, are now reporting prof- 
its before taxes in excess of their 
former value of sales. 

This enormous volume is traceable 
entirely to the war program and 
necessitates large bank borrowings or 
advances from the service branches of 
the Federal Government. In order to 
avoid serious losses at the end of the 
war, when industry will have to sub- 
mit to far-reaching adjustments, for- 
ward-looking managements should 
begin now, if they have not already 
done so, to outline constructive poli- 
cies and resolve to follow sound and 
reasonable procedures for putting 
those policies into effect. 

In order to minimize the possibil- 
ity of embarrassment from over-ex- 
tension, companies operating on Gov- 
ernment Contracts should, I believe, 
seriously consider the use of Regula- 
tion V Loans, obtainable directly 
through the Federal Reserve Banks, 
or indirectly through their own 
banks. This method of financing 
will, at the end of hostilities, permit 
the freezing of indebtedness incurred 
solely for the manufacture of war 
goods. Since the particular service 
branch of the government which has 
furnished its guarantee is obligated 
to assume a substantial part of the 
indebtedness which has been guaran- 
teed, the banks of the country can 
quickly revert to a liquid position 
and thus more readily meet the legit- 
imate requirements of industry in the 
process of restoring normal opera- 
tions. 


Cost CONTROL AND ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICES 


One of the more difficult problems 
confronting management is that of 
overcoming the momentum now be- 
ing generated in regard to expense. 











Generally speaking, the question of 
expense is being subordinated to the 
task of getting out finished products 
by the majority of companies which 
are working, directly or indirectly, 
on war contracts. As a result, some 
managements have become less con- 
cerned than heretofore with the 
necessity of being economy-minded 
and exhibit an indifference to expense 
which will make future control of 
this element more difficult. 

A start in the direction of correct- 
ing this. situation should be made im- 
mediately if it is not now being done, 
by setting up proper controls for this 
very important item of expense. A 
proper initial step would consist of 
the preparation of illuminating and 
convincing figures regarding in- 
creased current expenses with the 
view toward reducing them drasti- 
cally. An immediate review and au- 
dit of all expense would, I am con- 
vinced, effect substantial savings that 
would accrue to the benefit of the 
particular company concerned. 

A second step being taken by many 
corporations is to use the shortage of 
labor as a stimulus to the discovery 
of improved methods and to the elim- 
ination of reports and other activities 
which are of value only because they 
are interesting or have been long 
established. Too many corporations 
are thinking and saying, when ex- 
penses come up for consideration, 
“Sure, let’s spend, the company is 
only paying 20 cents of the dollar of 
the expenditure.” I have heard this 
so many times that it appalls me. 
Whenever we hear such a statement, 
we should challenge it and attempt 
to convince the speaker of its un- 
soundness and of the effect it will 
have in our long range thinking. 

No element of cost should be te- 
garded as fixed or sacred. From 30 
per cent. to 50 per cent. of so-called 
fixed costs is generally subject to 
management control and even such 
items as rent, taxes, and insurance 
can be reduced on occasion. In other 
words, an attempt should be made 
to convert fixed expenses into vati- 
able, and hence, controllable, items. 

Present and future conditions make 
it imperative that the cost system 
used in any particular case be one 
which affords the greatest benefit to 
the company. Hence, the necessity 
for re-examining present cost systems 
and revising them wherever neces 
sary. In some lines of business Stand- 
ard Costs are applicable but in other 
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lines different systems might be more 
suitable. 

In the case of a company making 
thousands of items, for example, the 
expense involved in computing actual 
costs would be prohibitive and the 
time required to work them out 
would make them obsolete. Stand- 
ard Costs, in my opinion, would be 
the answer to such a case. 


STANDARD Costs OFTEN BEST 


In many lines of business, in fact, 
Standard Costs with an analysis of 
variances from standards are best for 
operating officials in establishing con- 
trols. These variances are analyzed as 
to price, yield, usage, etc. Such anal- 
yses should be of inestimable value to 
those responsible for manufacturing 
costs, but if no analysis or follow-up 
is made, or if the standards used are 
not accurate, we might just as well 
quit using standard costs. In this 
connection accounting officials have a 
definite responsibility in impressing 
upon operating executives the neces- 
sity for taking action as indicated by 
their cost studies. 

In the cement business, with which 
I was associated for many years, 
Budgeted Costs appear to serve the 
purpose admirably and to provide 
management with whatever informa- 
tion is necessary for effective control. 
A great many companies, on the 
other hand, still use Actual Costs to 
give management the information it 
requires. 

Present day competition in every 
phase of manufacturing results in do- 
ing a better and better job. There- 
fore, management is not satisfied 
with historical costs and demands 
something additional that will indi- 
cate the nature of its measuring stick 
and what management must do to 
realize the best results. Because of 
this desire, Standard Costs, Budgeted 
Costs, and Combination Costs have 
replaced Actual Costs in a great many 
instances. That is progress. 

Unquestionably, the post-war years 
will be years of confusion, contro- 
versy, and litigation between industry 
and government. Much of this will 
arise from accounting principles 
which have been followed and the 
diversified application of those same 
principles. It would seem that united 
action on the part of industry might 
obviate much of the anticipated dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

The adoption of uniform account- 
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ing principles within particular in- 
dustries would unquestionably be en- 
dorsed by the various government 
agencies. However, it must not be 
assumed that a uniform system of ac- 
counts within a given industry guar- 
antees uniformity of results, because 
honest differences of opinion can and 
will continue to exist. 

Different interpretations can also 
be made unknowingly by individual 
corporations engaged in the same 
general industrial field. It should be 
admitted, nevertheless, that the broad 
general principles would in all prob- 
ability tend to be uniform. ‘The 
desirability,” said Mr. Robert P. 
Vanderpool in his column in a Chi- 
cago newspaper a short time ago, “of 
uniform accounting practices in the 
preparation of corporate financial 
statements is more than ever appar- 
ent today.” 


SURPLUS PLANT FACILITIES 


Another problem of major impor- 
tance is that of post-war utilization 
of surplus plant facilities. Existence 
of a large post-war surplus plant ca- 
pacity seems inevitable; how to use 
that surplus to advantage is a prob- 
lem for management which must be 
solved. The danger here, of course, 
is that production from such facilities 
will intensify competition and tend 
to increase price cutting. 

During the war a great shift in 
markets has been taking place. This 
shift is largely due to the need for 
critical materials in war work. In 
some instances plastics and wood 
have taken the place of steel, syn- 
thetic rubber has been replacing nat- 
ural rubber, and such metals as alum- 
inum and magnesium have been used 
instead of heavier materials. 

Production of many items has 
ceased but in many other cases costs 
have been reduced to such an extent 
by mass production methods that 
these items have replaced others. Re- 
capturing lost markets will, in many 
instances, be a long and tedious job 
and in some cases will be altogether 
impossible. What should be done 
about it? In my opinion, making 
new and better products at lower 
costs will be a job that challenges our 
ingenuity to the utmost. Yet if we 
can do just that, I am sure we shall be 
able to maintain our competitive 
positions. 

One of the most disturbing factors 
is the large increase in direct costs 
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that has occurred during the last year 
or so without commensurate increases 
in price. Due to volume production 
we have been able to produce and to 
earn a modest return on the stock- 
holders’ investment. However, when 
the war ceases and volume falls off 
with a consequent increase in unit 
costs, competition would again be- 
come exceedingly keen and business 
concerns would again have to fight 
for their share of the business. Price 
cuts would be inevitable, with the re- 
sult that in many cases costs would 
be equivalent to the selling price and 
in some instances even higher. This 
is a feature of very grave concern. 

I would suggest, to get you to 
think about the seriousness of this 
problem, that each of you attempt to 
determine your break-even point at 
various percentages of operation and 
at anticipated costs and selling prices 
that the post-war era will produce. I 
am sure that if you make these com- 
putations, the answers will startle 
you. The future, you will come to 
realize, holds no promise of a lark 
but is likely to be a period of stern 
reality calling for all the ingenuity at 
your command. 

Research constitutes an important 
item in the program of most com- 
panies that are now preparing for the 
future. That company which does 
the most intelligent research work 
now will be the best prepared to 
meet the keen competition of the 
post-war period. 


HIGHER TAXES 


In December, 1942, a new tax law 
was enacted. As expected, it is most 
generous in providing tax revenue 
for the government. Taxes are now 
so high that they have become one of 
our chief items of expense, and there 
seems to be little doubt that they will 
continue to be high for many years. 

Taking all taxes into consideration 
—Federal, State, and Local—they add 
to a staggering amount. Because of 
their size, their diversification, and 
number, we can no longer trust our 
tax problems to clerks. In my opin- 
ion, we should have men of out- 
standing ability handling these jobs. 
Our tax problems should be handled 
in a statesmanlike manner, and han- 
dled fairly and without prejudice ‘to 
either business or government. 


Post-WAR CONSIDERATIONS 


Briefly then, any comprehensive 
program for post-war operations 
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should include consideration of the 
following principles: 


1. Relations with employees must be 
placed on sound basis. The ability of a 
company to weather a financial crisis or 
depression depends largely on the loyalty 
and character of its employees. Organiza- 
tions should be stream-lined for a period 
of keen competition. Dead wood must be 
eliminated. 

2. Financial structures must be pro- 
tected. Adequate working capital must be 
maintained and reserves set up for post- 
war losses due to wartime operations. All 
forms of wasteful expenditures must be 
scrupulously avoided. Plants must be kept 
in the best possible physical condition. 

3. Unbalanced or speculative inven- 
tories must be avoided. An accounting 
system which helps to place inventories 
on a conservative valuation basis should 
be installed. Obsolete material and equip- 
ment should be cleaned out. 

4. Loose extension of credit should not 
be permitted. Nevertheless, customers who 
are doing business largely on borrowed 
capital should receive careful considera- 
tion in order to maintain good will. Ade- 
quate reserves should be created to pro- 
vide for all possible losses from bad debts. 

5. Cost procedures should be modern- 
ized. The cost system used by any com- 
pany should be the one best suited to its 
particular needs. Every element of cost 
should be examined with the idea of re- 
ducing it—and then reducing it again. 
A start should be made now to trim ex- 
penses. 

6. Business mobility must be developed. 
The appearance of new products demands 
that companies learn the merits of com- 
peting products as well as the merits of 
their own products in new fields. Regular 
products must be perfected and new ones 
developed. 

7. Excess plant facilities should be defi- 
nitely ear-marked. Data on all facilities 
should be separately recorded, and pro- 
duction costs determined for material pro- 
duced in them. Any facilities classified as 
excess would then include those responsi- 
ble for the highest costs. Should the facili- 
ties be those which are operated for the 
Government, their cost performance would 
aid management in determining whether 
or not they should be purchased. 


“BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP”’ 


In the managements of our com- 
panies now and in the future, more 
than ever before we need “Business 
Statesmanship.” This should be in- 
culcated into the lowest employee, 
and go up into the top management. 
What do I mean by that? Just this: 
our managements must be so far as 
possible business statesmen who have 
ability, righteousness, and perspec- 
tive. We cannot have any such recur- 
rences of greed and avarice as oc- 
curred in some high places during 
the boom of the twenties. We must 
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play fair. We must meet competition 
fairly and squarely. We must be like 
Caesar’s wife, beyond reproach, and 
we must see to it that we are doing a 
good job for our bosses who own the 
business—the stockholders. I know 
this is no easy task, but I also know 
that you men would not want it to be 
easy. It is up to us more than to any 
other part of our organization, by the 
way we keep our records, the way we 
interpret them, and the advice we 
should give management, to help 
keep the business on an even keel 
and to perpetuate it. I know you will 
do that job. 

I should like to sound a note of 
optimism before closing because the 
maintenance of moral is just as im- 
portant to business executives as it is 
to fighting men. Manufacturers gen- 
erally have been subjected to so much 
criticism in recent years that it has 
tended to undermine their faith in 
the ultimate value of the effort they 
are making. 

Under the stress of war, American 
manufacturers have shown great in- 
genuity in adapting their plants to 
the production of unfamiliar prod- 
ucts. They have shown marked flex- 
ibility toward changing conditions 
and have amply demonstrated their 
ability to accomplish difficult tasks. 
Yet this is nothing more than addi- 
tional, forceful proof of a situation 
which existed before. 

In fact, American manufacturers 
have always been in the vanguard of 
worldwide industrial activity, using 
their imagination and resourcefulness 
to good advantage in producing bet- 
ter goods at lower costs—one of their 
important contributions to a better 
standard of living for all. Their par- 
ticular task—whether they have ac- 
tually realized it or not—has been the 
use of material means for attaining 
an objective which is essentially spirit- 
ual in nature, namely, to provide 
goods in such abundance that individ- 
uals could devote more time to the 


development of other phases of their 
character. 

Moreover, American businessmen 
have usually shown a commendable 
spirit of cooperation in any endeavor 
requiring unified action. Yet in such 
cooperation they have kept alive a 
strong spirit of individual initiative 
which is especially vital in these days 
of restrictions and regulations, 


REVIVAL OF REGULATION 


Contrary to opinion held in some 
quarters, strict government regula- 
tion of the lives and affairs of private 
individuals is not a modern, stream- 
lined invention but a revival of an 
ancient and outmoded institution, 
The keynote of the post-war era 
seems to be a wider exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative coupled with a 
greater amount of voluntary coopera- 
tion. American businessmen gener- 
ally can attune themselves to this key- 
note with a minimum of adjustment 
because it gives wider application to 
principles which they have been prac- 
ticing for years. 

American manufacturers have de- 
veloped industry to a higher level of 
efficiency than any other similiar 
group. Hence it is only natural to 
suppose that they, rather than some- 
one else, will originate new methods 
for producing and distributing goods 
during the post-war era. Many wars 
in the past, as you know, have been 
precipitated by economic causes. It 
is quite within the realm of probabil- 
ity that American businessmen will 
be instrumental in contributing the 
all-important economic foundation 
for a new peace in freedom which it 
is hoped will characterize the post- 
war period. Translating idealism into 
a concrete and enduring reality is a 
peculiar responsibility of the United 
States, and in realizing this goal, 
American Businessmen will contrib- 
ute generously of their energy and 
resourcefulness. 





Management Association. 





| PRIVATE BUSINESS VS. BUREAUCRACY | 


“Private business, in the war, has shown unquestioned supe- 
riority over political operation. Immediately after the war it will 
become the moral obligation of big business—using the term 

| in its best sense—to hold the ground it has won, not for its own 

| benefit alone, but for the larger and more important benefit 

| of the common man, who believes in free enterprise and free 
democracy.’’—Elmer T. Peterson. 

In an address before the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chapter, National Office 
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There is a certain gratification and 
hopefulness in presenting this material 
to the members of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America. There is gratifica- 
tion because the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development appreciates the 
interest of important organizations in 
the work it is doing. There is hopeful- 
ness because the Committee looks for- 
ward to the information able men, such 
as yourselves, can give it on the post- 
war problems of establishing reserves; 
on financing of postwar expansion; 
and on all phases of credit lines in con- 
nection with banks, manufacturers, 
goods and service suppliers, and con- 
sumers. 

Every member of the Committee for 
Economic Development believes, just 
as every man in America believes, that 
the first concern and paramount obli- 
gation of each one of us is to help win 
the war. Nothing must interfere with 
that objective. If, however, we are to 
prosper in an expanding dynamic 
economy when peace comes, American 
management must start now working 
on a program that will provide jobs 
in civilian production—millions of 
them—as quickly as possible after hos- 
tilities cease. Let me assure you, there 
is no time to lose. 

Briefly, here is the problem con- 
fronting us: In order to indicate the 
drastic dislocation which war has im- 
posed on our economy, I must use two 
sets of figures—one for the year 1940; 
one for 1943. 

In 1940 the nation turned out ap- 
proximately one hundred billion dol- 
lars worth of goods and services, more 
than any other previous year. By the 
end of 1943, we will be producing 
goods and services at the rate of more 
than 155 billion dollars. 

In 1940 we produced only 2 bil- 
lion dollars worth of war goods. In 
1943 the estimated annual rate will 
reach the staggering figure of 84 bil- 
lion—over half our total output. 


RIsE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Now let us consider people, as we 
are vitally concerned with people, to- 
day, and particularly, in the post-war 
period. In 1940, 4614 million people 
were employed. By the end of 1943, 


Business Plans for V-Day 


By C. Scott Fletcher 


this figure will be over 64 million. In 
1940, only 400,000 were engaged in 
producing the 2 billion dollars worth 
of war production mentioned above. 
In 1943 this figure will reach some- 
where between 25 and 30 million. In 
1940, 600,000 were in the armed 
forces. By the end of this year, there 
will be over 10 million. In 1940, 9 
million were unemployed. Today, un- 
employment is at a minimum. 

When the wars in Europe and Asia 
end, our economy will lose a customer 
for over half its output—the govern- 
ment. Many of the 10,800,000 then in 
the Armed Forces and nearly all of 
the millions in war work will be re- 
turning to peacetime pursuits, eager for 
jobs. They will insist on them—useful 
jobs with decent pay and ample oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


Jops—"“Or ELse”’ 


Never again will doles and subsist- 
ence levels be tolerated. Jobs for these 
returning soldiers and sailors and war 
workers must either be provided 
through the resources and ingenuity of 
business or the government will be 
forced to take over. 

Mr. Harry E. Howell, Controller of 
the Grinnell Company in Providence, 
Rhode Island, said in this connection: 


“Today, while the maintenance of 
business is infinitely more difficult, the 
necessity of stabilizing its finances is 
even greater. It is great not only be- 
cause the life of the individual enter- 
prise itself may be at stake in this war 
effort, but because the entire system of 
government under which our free en- 






terprise system had flourished may it- 
self be at stake. It will not be lost to 
any foreign enemy. The danger lies 
within. I would like to suggest that the 
elimination of this danger lies in one 
single thing—namely, the prompt and 
immediate solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem which will appear when 
the war boom ceases. In periods of 
prolonged and pronounced unemploy- 
ment the people look to the govern- 
ment for job security. Job opportunity, 
the thing once most desired, has been 
replaced by the demand for job secur- 
ity—and we know that the govern- 
ment must, upon the demand of its 
citizens, attempt to furnish such se- 
curity. This can only be done through 
regulation and by devising mechanisms 
which tend toward state controls..... 
“The first bulwark against loss of 
freedom from within rests in the finan- 
cial stability of our free enter prises, 
their ability to stand the shock of the 
depression, to create new jobs through 
research, to develop new products at 
lower costs for wider markets. Each 
concern can and must play its own part 
in the building of such a bulwark.” 


He has stated the problem well. 

If in the postwar period we had to 
provide employment at the 1943 peak, 
the task would be staggering. Fortu- 
nately, several million of that working 
force are overage, underage, or women 
who voluntarily will return to their 
homes. The best estimates indicate that 
if we achieve an employment level 
of approximately fifty-eight million, 
with a normal work week, a very satis- 
factory situation will prevail. 





more than once. 





TAKING THE INITIATIVE | 


If business men do not, government bureaucrats will—take 
over the post-war American economy! That has been heard 
In this paper, presented at the Sixth Mid- | 
western Controllers’ Conference in Cleveland on May 10, 1943, 
Mr. Fletcher, Field Director of the Committee for Economic De- | 
velopment—"Business’ Own Organization’’—outlines the Com- | 
mittee’s goals and its methods of operation in its drive to keep 
American industrial and business enterprise under private man- 
agement. Winning the peace on the home economy front is of 
fundamental concern today to all businessmen as they carry 
their share of responsibility for winning the war. 


THE EDITOR 
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Of these fifty-eight million, it is 
estimated that approximately two mil- 
lion will be in the armed forces, one 
million in war production, which 
means that civilian employment will 
have to be found for the remaining 
fifty-five million. That is nine million 
more peacetime jobs than were avail- 
able in 1940. They will have to be cre- 
ated either in private industry or by 
the government on public works proj- 
ects. 


Two YEAR TRANSITION 


It is anticipated that even though 
we assume an orderly curtailment of 
war production and a gradual demo- 
bilization of our armed forces, these 
two tasks will have been substantially 
completed within two years. That 
means we have but two years to bring 
about the complete transition from a 
war to a civilian economy—two years 
in which to raise the output of civilian 
goods and services from the very low 
level then prevailing to the new rec- 
ord-breaking heights which must be 
reached if millions of men are not to 
be found walking the streets looking 
for jobs. Reaching that high level 
peacetime output is going to be a 
whale of a job—the toughest assign- 
ment this nation ever tackled. 

The very toughness of this assign- 
ment should make it crystal clear that 
to meet it (1) individual enterprises 
must start their post-war planning of 
products and marketing now and (2) 
the environment in the post-war pe- 
riod must be favorable to the expan- 
sion of enterprise. These are certainly 
the convictions of the businessmen and 
professional economists with whom I 
am associated on the Committee for 
Economic Development. 


THE C.E.D.—ItTs BACKGROUND AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is a private, non-profit or- 
ganization completely independent. It 
is neither an official nor a semiofficial 
agency of government. It is financed 
by contributions from private business. 

The idea of establishing the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
originated when Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse Jones called together a 
group of businessmen several months 
ago. Secretary Jones then suggested 
that a committee be organized which 
would accept the responsibility for as- 
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sisting commerce and industry to de- 
velop means for making their full con- 
tribution to stability and prosperity 
through the achievement of optimum 
employment and high productivity in 
the post-war period. Out of that pro- 
posal of the Secretary’s came the Com- 
mittee. 

In no sense does the Committee in- 
tend to act as an over-all post-war 
planning group. Its activities are keyed 
to the one objective of jobs in private 
industry. 

The program of the Committee and 
its aims have been fully discussed with 
officials of government agencies inter- 
ested in the post-war world, such as the 
Department of State, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Resources Planning 
Board, Board of Economic Warfare, 
the War Production Board and also 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and representatives 
of the nation’s leading trade associa- 
tions. 

The vigorous support promised by 
private organizations and the interest 
and cooperation offered by the De- 
partment of Commerce and other gov- 
ernment agencies have provided a 
sound basis for confidence that the 
contemplated program can contribute 
substantially to the maintenance of a 
free, dynamic economy. 

Basic responsibility for the Commit- 
tee’s activities rests with its Board of 
Trustees. The membership of the Board 
consists of the following: 


Paul G. Hoffman, President, Studebaker 
Cor poration—Chairman 

William Benton, Vice President of the 
Univ. of Chicago—Vice Chairman 

Will Clayton, Industrialist and Merchant, 
Houston, Texas 

Chester C. Davis,.President, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis 

Ralph E. Flanders, President, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co. 

M. B. Folsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak 
Company 

Clarence Francis, President, General Foods 
Cor poration 

Lou Holland, President, Holland Engraving 
Company 

Charles R. Hook, President, American Roll- 
ing Mill Company 

Jay C. Hormel, President, Geo. A. Hormel 
Company 

Reagan Houston, Industrialist and Merchant, 
San Antonio, Texas 

Eric A. Johnston, President, Brown-Johns- 
ton Company 

Harrison Jones, Chairman of the Board, the 
Coca-Cola Co. 

Charles F. Kettering, Vice President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation 

Thomas B. McCabe, President, Scott Paper 
Company 


Reuben. B. Robertson, Exec. Vice President, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Harry Scherman, President, Book-of-the. 
Month Club 
John Stuart, Chairman, Quaker Oats Com. 
pany 
The activities of the Committee are 
carried out through two major divi- 
sions—the Research Division and the 
Field Development Division. Mr. Ralph 
Flanders, whom I have already men- 
tioned as a member of the Board of 
Trustees, is Chairman of the Research 
Division; Mr. Marion Folsom heads 
the Field Development Division. 


THE RESEARCH DIVISION 


The Research Division is concerned 
with the creation of an environment 
in the post-war period favorable to the 
expansion of enterprise. Our Trustees 
are convinced that all policies of gov- 
ernment, of business, and of labor that 
interfere with expanding employment 
should be changed. In setting up this 
division, they recognized that the cri- 
teria by which these policies should 
be judged is that of the general pub- 
lic welfare. They did not suggest that 
studies of these policies should be un- 
dertaken by businessmen who con- 
sciously or subconsciously might be 
prejudiced. They proposed rather that 
a Research Staff of university econo- 
mists be organized with the instruc- 
tion that the studies be carried forward 
with the sole objective of suggesting 
changes which would help us maintain 
a free and dynamic society. 

The Trustees were of the opinion 
that the policies to be studied should 
be selected by a Research Committee 
consisting of businessmen advised by a 
board of distinguished economists and 
social scientists. They were more than 
pleased when Mr. Ralph Flanders 
agreed to accept the chairmanship of 
the Research Committee. Mr. Flanders 
combines great vision with hard sense. 
Associated with Mr. Flanders, as mem- 
bers of the Research Committee, is a 
group of eminent business leaders. Mr. 
Chester C. Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis (now 
War Food Administrator) is vice chait- 
man. The other members are: 
William Batt, President, S.K.F. Industries, 

Philadelphia : 
William Benton, Vice President, University 

of Chicago 
Bayard Colgate, Chairman of Colgate- 

Palmolive-Peet Co.; Chairman of the 

Postwar Plans Committee, National As- 

sociation of Manufacturers 
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Donald Davis, Dean, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard 

Max Epstein, Chairman of the General 
American Transportation Company, Chi- 
cago 

Eric A. Johnston, President, Brown-Johns- 
ton Co.; President, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman of Board, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 

Beardsley Ruml, Treasurer of Macy's; 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 


The Research Advisory Board is 
headed by Professor Sumner Slichter 
of Harvard College. Serving on the 
Board with him are the following: 


Robt. De Blois Calkins, Dean of the 
School of Business, Columbia University 

Dr. Neil Jacoby, Secretary of the University 
of Chicago and Professor of Finance 

Harold Lasswell, Director of War Commu- 
nications Research of the Library of Con- 
ress 

William I. Myers, Head of the Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Theodore W. Schultz, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, lowa State College 

Ralph Young, Head of the Department of 
Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Theodore Yntema of the 
University of Chicago has been em- 


ployed as full-time Research Director - 


to head the Research Staff. Mr. Yntema 
brings to this assignment a first-rank 
reputation as a scholar and economist 
and an enthusiastic interest in the prob- 
lems of business and commerce. He 
has a long background of association as 
Economic Advisor to many American 
industries and governmental agencies. 
Three meetings participated in by 
the Research Committee, Research Ad- 
visory Board and the Research Staff 
have already been held. One was a 
three-day meeting in Princeton, New 
Jetsey, early in December, the others 
were week-end meetings in Chicago in 
January and March. Those who at- 
tended these meetings are of the opin- 
ion that these conferences hold great 
promise. As one of the businessmen 
present, I gladly testify that the pro- 
fessors already have demonstrated a 
capacity for economic inventiveness 
which has given me hope that govern- 
ment policies can be evolved which 
will contribute substantially to a post- 
war world of expanded opportunity. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The selection of policies to be 
studied proved to be a tough assign- 
ment. There are so many policies 
which affect employment materially 
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that it is difficult to select those which 
should have first consideration. The 
program, however, is under way with 
the following research projects author- 
ized by the Research Committee: 


1. An over-all preliminary analysis and 
exploration of the critical problems 
involved in attaining high levels of 
employment and production. This is 
being undertaken by Research Director 
Theodore O. Yntema, and his staff of 
economists: Gardiner C. Means, How- 
ard B. Myers and Miss Sylvia Stone. 


2. A study of incentives for business en- 
terprise and the impact of taxation on 
these incentives is being prepared by 
Dean C. E. Griffin of Michigan and 
Harold Groves, professor of economics 
at Wisconsin. 


3. A study of various economic problems 
of post-war organization. This study 
has been subdivided into smaller parts, 
most of which are being farmed out to 
men distinguished in their respective 
fields, so as to: 

(a) Get the benefit of their special 
knowledge and; 

(b) To get the job done as speedily 
as possible. 


The various objectives of these re- 
ports and their authors will be: a Fore- 
word by the Research Committee; pre- 
view of post-war problems; lessons 
from World War I and its aftermath, 
both by Mr. Yntema and his staff; 
liquidation of war production, to- 
gether with cancellation of war taxes, 
disposal of government-owned plants, 
disposal of government-owned re- 
serves, by Herbert S. Swan, Industrial 
Consultant. 

Removal of war-time controls, in- 
cluding production controls, inventory 
controls, priorities, rationing, price 
controls, by J. M. Clark, professor of 
Economics at Columbia; Monetary and 
banking policy in the transition period, 
by John K. Langum, Vice President, 
Seventh District, Federal Reserve 
Bank; changes in the tax structure 
needed immediately after the war, by 
Dean Griffin and Mr. Groves. Post-war 
problems of Agriculture, by Theodore 
W. Schultz, head of the Economics 
Department, Iowa State College. 

Other research projects which have 
not yet been assigned include the 
financing, reconversion and rehabilita- 
tion of business; the transfer of labor 
to peace-time jobs; provision for the 
unemployed in the transition period ; 
and the post-war problems of interna- 
tional trade and finance. 

You can see from this list of studies 
and the distinction of the men assigned 
to the projects that the Research Divi- 
sion is making a real effort to examine 
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the most pertinent phases of the kind 
of “‘climate’’ needed by business to do 
its job of providing productive em- 
ployment in the post-war period. I 
might add that the objective of the 
studies on taxation will be to arrive at 
recommendations for changes which 
will encourage risk-taking, hence ex- 
pansion, hence more jobs. 

The conclusions of the Research 
Staff, when approved by a Reading 
Committee of the Research Advisory 
Board, will be published and made 
available to all who are interested. 
Further, in these studies, it can be 
hoped that the Board of Trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, in its deliberations on policy, 
will have available for its guidance 
evidence now tragically lacking. 

This proposed research program is a 
difficult assignment. It transcends any 
similar assignment undertaken and 
financed by business. It will take time, 
not much can be expected in less than 
two years, but it holds the promise 
that out of the studies will come evi- 
dence so clear that it will have a most 
constructive effect on both business and 
government policies in the post-war 
period. 


FIELD DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


The Field Development Division 
has the responsibility of stimulating, 
encouraging and helping individual 
enterprises in planning their programs 
of products and marketing for the 
post-war period. In order to accom- 
plish this, a Regional Chairman has 
been appointed for each Federal Re- 
serve District. These men will appoint 
district. chairmen, one for approxi- 
mately each 1,000,000 population in 
their regions, who in turn will ap- 
point community chairmen. Thus a 
“grass roots’ approach to the employ- 
ment problem will be developed. The 
community chairman’s job is to start 
industrial concerns in his community 
with their post-war plans. How does 
he do it? 

At first, we did not know. So con- 
sequently, test cities were set up in 
Peoria, Illinois; Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wheeling, West Virginia. 
We also studied the organizational set- 
ups of post-war groups in Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Baltimore and other 
cities. We have published the results 
of these tests in a booklet which is 
called ““A Handbook for Community 
Chairmen.” It contains a simple plan 
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based primarily on the excellent re- 
sults in Peoria, Illinois, where, as a 
result of their survey, they recently 
announced that, whereas, today ap- 
proximately 30,000 people are em- 
ployed in Peoria industries, it is esti- 
mated that over 29,000 will be 
employed by the same industries in 
the post-war year. In Peoria, our 
Chairman Walter H. Gardner organ- 
ized four divisions of his committee— 
Action, Research, Small Industry, and 
Relations. 


ACTION DIVISION 


(1) Action Division to get every 
industry in Peoria to answer four 
questions as follows: 


(a) What is the name of your execu- 
tive in charge of post-war plan- 
ning ? 

(b) How many people did you em- 
ploy in 1940—men? women? 

(c) How many employees do you 
have today—men? women ? 

(d) What do you 
monthly average employment will 
be in the post-war year—men? 
women ? 


estimate your 


In order to start the program roll- 
ing, a meeting was called for all the 
presidents of 45 industrial firms in 
Peoria, with an employment figure of 
97.6%. Each one was given a copy of 
our Handbook for Employers, which 
indicates how a firm may start on its 
post-war planning. Each man present 
was also given a questionnaire and 
asked to answer each question, par- 
ticularly the one concerning post-war 
employment, within one month. Each 
man agreed that he would cooperate 
and make his best estimate, although 
at first many indicated they could not 
answer the question of post-war em- 
ployment until they had more infor- 
mation concerning government con- 
trols, taxation, etc. However, it was 
explained carefully that this post-war 
figure was only a starting point—a 
target at which to shoot. Like most 
targets, it would not stay in one place, 
but would have to be revised from 
time to time. Many executives who 
were placed in charge of post-war 
plans in these Peoria companies ad- 
mitted that up until this time, the 
question of post-war planning had 
been mainly one of conversation, but 
that, as a result of being asked to give 
an estimate of their post-war employ- 
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ment, they were forced to burn the 
midnight oil and get down to answer- 
ing practical questions on new product 
development, production, marketing 
and distribution, personnel and other 
subjects. 

To quote Don Robertson, Executive 
Vice President of the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, “As a result of one 
month’s hard work, we have now 
plotted our post-war course in a way 
which we would never have done had 
it not been for Mr. Gardner and his 
Peoria Group, representing the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development.” 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


The local research division has a 
responsibility of correlating all facts 
and information useful to post-war 
planning by individual industries and 
of clearing market and other informa- 
tion which is made available from time 
to time by the national Committee for 
Economic Development. 


SMALL INDUSTRY DIVISION 


The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is fully aware of the im- 
portance of the legions of smaller busi- 
ness concerns throughout the country. 
The small businessman provides mil- 
lions with their livelihood, furnishes 
the seedbed for the entire system of a 
free competitive economy, and is, in 
fact, the very foundation of the Ameri- 
can economic system. Every possible 
assistance will be given them, not as a 
matter of any charity or philanthropy, 
but because they are essential to our 
country. If they go down, the country 
goes down with them, and we get the 
kind of consequences of which we had 
a small sample in the ’30’s. It is hoped 
that in every community larger indus- 
tries will give encouragement and help 
to small industries. We are sure they 
are anxious to extend this aid. 


RELATIONS DIVISION 


All groups in a community are today 
vitally concerned with what is being 
done to maintain high levels of em- 
ployment and productivity in the post- 
war period. Industry is a vital part of 
the American community, but it does 
not control it. Nor does its progress, 
alone, shape the peacetime economy. 
Other elements in the community are 
essential to the whole, and, therefore, 
it is the job of the Relations Division 


to see that they have free access at al] 
times to the plans and the progress of 
the local committee. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY Boarp 


Now we come to the functions of 
the Industrial Advisory Board, which 
is a very important part of the Field 
Development Division. Mr. David C. 
Prince, Vice President of General 
Electric, is Chairman; Mr. T. V. Hv- 
seer, Vice President of Sears Roebuck 
is the Vice Chairman, so that we can 
have the benefit of his thinking on the 
problems of distribution; Mr. Pyke 
Johnson, the other Vice Chairman, is 
President of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, and is probably as well- 
versed on the subject of Trade Asso- 
ciations as any man in America. 

Mr. T. G. MacGowan, Manager of 
the Research Department, Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio is chairman of our Marketing 
Committee. 

The work of this Industrial Ad- 
visory Board, which has access to the 
best technical brains in industry, will 
be worth hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to individual businessmen all 
over the country. Members of this 
Board were responsible for producing 
the Handbook for Employers. 


“MARKETS AFTER THE WAR” 


They also gave helpful criticism and 
suggestions to Mr. S. Morris Livings- 
ton, head of the National Economics 
Unit in the Department of Commerce 
and author of ‘Markets After the 
War.” In this book it is pointed out 
that 55 million people working nor- 
mal hours in a normal week can pro- 
duce approximately 140 billion dol- 
lars worth of goods and services, and 
that, gentlemen, is an increase of 40% 
over 1940. ‘Markets After the Wat” 
attempts to break down this national 
gross product of 140 billion into 60 
major industry divisions. These figures, 
of course, are projections, not fore- 
casts. This book has been reprinted by 
the Committee because of its useful- 
ness as a starter in the task of making 
postwar preparations. 

The Industrial Advisory Board will 
also secure case histories of postwat 
planning done by individual com- 
panies and make these available to 
business through community commit- 
tees. Studies also have been initiated 
to determine the type of products 
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which will be most favorably situated 
in the postwar period. 

Three case studies have already been 

rinted and distributed: one dealing 
with the exploration of new ideas and 
business opportunities for the post- 
war period ; another the reprint of 
“Business Planning Now for ‘V’ Day,” 
by Malcolm P. McNair and James W. 
Culleton, originally prepared for the 
Harvard Business School; and third a 
presentation of a plan developed by 
the Tennessee Enamel Manufacturing 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Under Mr. Pyke Johnson, a Trade 
Association Handbook has been pre- 
pared and sent to 2,000 trade associa- 
tions. Special trade association sub- 
chairmen have been set up in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Boston. These men will 
assist trade associations in setting up 
their own postwar planning groups 
and secure from them additional case 
histories which, in turn, will be passed 
on to enterprises throughout the Na- 
tion. In this way, we feel each industry 
which has individual problems will be 
able to proceed to solve them more in- 
telligently by a committee of men 
selected from that industry. At the 
present time, a Community Advisory 
Board is being set up which will be 
responsible for recommending the best 
procedure for setting up committees 
in small, medium and large-sized cities. 
The Industrial Advisory Board and the 
Community Advisory Board will, 
therefore, play a very important role in 
assisting the Field Development Divi- 
sion set up the best possible type of 
organizations to cope with the various 
problems in the field of postwar plan- 
ning. Later, as the findings of the Na- 
tional Research Group are made avail- 
able, they will be passed on to the 
local Research Divisions in individual 
communities, who, in turn, will pass 
them on to interested concerns. 

That, in brief, is the way the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is 
set up to help commerce and industry 
get ready now to supply jobs as soon 
as the war ends. 

The prospect is agonizing—and 
hopeful and inspiring. It is hopeful 
because peace, when it comes, will find 
a huge pent-up need and desire for 
goods—and many billions of dollars 
of savings available to permit people 
to translate their desires into buying 
demand. Industry's problem will be to 
meet the demand, not to create it. 

The prospect is inspiring, because at 
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the end of the war, business will have 
its biggest—and perhaps its last big— 
chance to help put the better world for 
which we are now fighting on the 
healthy economic basis which will keep 
it better. 


“BE PREPARED!” 


Business must be ready to act 
quickly and surely when that time 
comes. Long before peace arrives, it 
must have planned actively and 
soundly for the post-war period, and 
it must have planned boldly to the 
point of daring, aggressively to the 
point of urgency, courageously to the 
point of audacity, and intelligently to 
the point of brilliance. 

For once peace comes, industry must 
be ready to race to high levels of em- 
ployment very quickly. At that time, 
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we will be in what is called an econ- 


omy of deferred demand. The prob- 
lem will be to meet the demand. After 
that, it will be a question of sustain- 
ing the demand, and this means main- 
taining millions so that there will not 
be fear, delusionment and want. That 
is another subject, however. 

This problem is a great challenge— 
a challenge to business. And when I 
say business I mean YOU—and every 
business man. Each one of you must 
play your part. It is an obligation that 
certainly rests upon us and which we 
cannot escape. Americans are fighting 
and dying all over the world to pre- 
serve your freedom and mine. We 
must assure them a better post-war 
world, one not only of security but of 
security with opportunity in a glori- 
ously free and dynamic economy. 


Provisions for Post-War Reserves, Prompt 
Cancellation Settlement Are a Vital Need 


The ‘Wall Street Journal,” discuss- 
ing a recent statement by Undersecretary 
of War Patterson, stated in its July 
2nd edition that “It is easy to agree 
when he insists upon the necessity of 
early legislation to permit prompt set- 
tlement of cancelled war contracts and 
payment of contractors for goods made 
and delivered under them. One might 
carry the argument further and ask that 
the Government pay more promptly 
than it does on current purchases in 
general. 

“It is not easy to agree with his ob- 
jections to certain amendments of the 
Price Adjustment Act (renegotiation) 
which have been proposed by war con- 
tractors. In the matter of allowing re- 
serves for post-war reconversion of 
plants as an element of war production 
cost, Mr. Patterson objects that some 
plants need not and some cannot be 
readjusted to peace-time uses. True, but 
the facts regarding reconvertibility can 
and should govern the setting up of 
reserves. He objects that recognition 
of reserves in renegotiation would, be- 
cause of existing taxes, require the ad- 
dition of four or five dollars to con- 
tract prices for every dollar of effective 
reserve. Not if the law is so amended 
that the reserve provision is exempt 
from tax; if it is not, the amendment 
would be superfluous, since contractors 
are now free to set up reserves out of 
their profits after taxes if they can. The 
Government's interest in this matter 


may be easily protected by providing 
that reserves not actually used for re- 
conversion within a stated time after 
the end of the war become taxable at 
war-time rates. 

“Mr. Patterson’s emphasis on the 
importance of granting the War De- 
partment full authority to settle rap- 
idly with contractors whose contracts 
are cancelled seems inconsistent with 
his indifference to renegotiation revi- 
sion. In both cases the objective is to 
keep or render industrial units finan- 
cially able to move as smoothly as pos- 
sible from war goods to civilian goods 
production and to sustain maximum 
employment while doing so. Some will 
be able to achieve these desirable ends 
under renegotiation and tax laws as 
they stand, but a considerable number 
almost certainly will not. 

“No good reason has yet been of- 
fered why Congress, fully protecting 
the Government’s war-cost and reve- 
nue interests, should not do its utmost 
to foster post-war employment in pri- 
vate industry. We all know what ‘or 
else’ means.” 
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Plans for the Twelfth Annual Meeting of The 
Controllers Institute of America, in New York, Sep- 
tember 19-20-21-22, 1943, are well-advanced, as 
this issue goes to press, and will shortly be ready for 
detailed announcement direct to all members of The 
Institute. The general chairmanship of the Annual 
Meeting—for which the theme is ‘’Today’s and To- 
morrow’s Controllership Problems’’—is in the ca- 
pabie, experienced hands of Mr. E. B. Nutt, of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Serving as 
vice chairman is Mr. Vincent C. Ross, of Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, New York, who is the recently 
elected president of The Institute’s New York City 
Control. 

Working with Mr. Nutt and Mr. Ross are the fol- 
lowing committee members: 

Arrangements—Mr. Arthur C. Harragin, New York, 
Chairman; Mr. T. F. Gloisten, Mr. F. W. Rutherford, 
Mr. George |. Brigden, Mr. Marvin W. Kimbro, Mr. 
Edward C. Hof, and Mr. H. George Hinck. 

Group Conferences—Mr. Roy S. Holden, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

Industry Conferences—Mr. George R. Rankin, 
Philadelphia, Chairman. 

Inter-Control Attendance—Mr. Glenn E. Foster, New 
York, Chairman. (Membership of committee to in- 
clude retiring president of each Control.) 

Publicity Committee—Mr. Henry Z. Walck, New 
York, Chairman. 

Reception Committee—Mr. G. T. Zignone, New 
York, Chairman. 

Speakers’ Reception Committee—Mr. 
Camp, New York, Chairman. 


Harry L. 


From their deliberations during the past several 
weeks, at regular Executive Committee meetings, 
have come a series of proposals and plans that vir- 
tually insure the most rewarding Annual Meeting in 
the twelve-year history of The Institute. All the 
successful, productive features of past years will be 
included, in most cases to a heightened degree of 
efficiency with the resulting additional benefits to 
all controllers and financial officers in attendance. 

There will be innovations, too. Citing one, in par- 


ticular, consider the Industry Conferences which are 
scheduled for Monday night, September 20. At these 
sessions, beginning at eight o’clock—or earlier in 
the evening if the members of the group session 
wish to arrange it—there will be full, detailed con- 
sideration of industry problems. As many as possible 
of these special sessions will be arranged. 

Each will be under the chairmanship of a repre- 
sentative controller or corporate financial officer, 
chosen from within the particular field of business or 
industry. 

Each will have its own program and speakers, on 
pertinent subjects, and with sufficient time sched- 
uled for thorough forum discussions. 

Each will make the knowledge and experience of 
those present available to all. 

These Industry Conferences will, in short, place 
under the microscope of joint consu!tation the trou- 
blesome problems of the present. From such delib- 
eration will come many benefits, not alone to those 
in attendance but likewise, in the broader sense, to 
our whole national economy. 

From these Industry Conferences on Monday night 
it is a logical progression in time to the Group Con- 
ferences on Tuesday morning. Here the spotlight of 
analysis will be centered on particular problems that 
cut across all or many business and industry lines. 
Proven worthy in the past, the increased number of 
Group Conferences now being planned will make 
Tuesday morning a not-to-be-missed occasion. 

Before and after these Industry and Group Con- 
ferences there are being planned other important 
features. To summarize: 


Sunday Afternoon—General Reception. The annual 
meeting of local control presidents and secretaries 
will also be held, starting at two o'clock. 

Monday Morning—The Annual Business Meeting 
of The Institute will be followed by a session on So- 
cial Security, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. C. 
Anderson, chairman of The Institute’s Committee on 
Social Security Procedure. One of the speakers al- 
ready announced for this session is Mr. Paul A. 
Raushenbush, Director, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Department, Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
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sin, whose subject will be ‘‘Employment Security— 
Whose Responsibility?” 

Monday Noon—The luncheon session, with Mr. 
D. J. Hennessy, past president of The Institute, as 
chairman, will hear Mr. Stanley High, Roving Editor 
of ‘’Reader’s Digest,’’ radio commentator and widely- 
traveled lecturer. His subject will be “For More 
Freedoms.” 


Monday Afternoon—Contract Renegotiation and 
Termination policies will be studied during the entire 
period from two to five o’clock, because of the sig- 
nificance of these two subjects in present and future 
industrial stability and progress. Mr. Roscoe Seybold, 
past president of The Institute, will be chairman of 
the session and he has already announced three of 
the several speakers who will appear on the program. 
They are Mr. Clarence Collens, president of The Re- 
liance Electric and Engineering Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mr. James Y. Scott, president of the Van 
Norman Machine Tool Company; and Mr. Dundas 
Peacock, Controller of The Elliott Company of Jean- 
nette, Pennsylvania, who is chairman of The Insti- 
tute’s recently named Special Committee on Ter- 
mination Audit Procedure. 


Monday Evening—lIndustry conferences. 
Tuesday Morning—Group conferences. 


Tuesday Noon—At the luncheon, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. K. Y. Siddall, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Control, the speaker will be Mr. Alden H. 
Sypher, author of a current special series of articles 
in ‘“‘Nation’s Business’ on the post-war problems of 
our economy. 


Tuesday Afternoon—Administering the Securities 
Legislation will be the subject for consideration dur- 
ing the first part of the afternoon program, which is 
being prepared by Mr. S. W. Duhig, chairman of The 
Institute’s Committee on Cooperation with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. This will be fol- 
lowed by a post-war session which is being developed 
by Mr. L. D. McDonald, a vice-president of The In- 
stitute. Mr. W. T. Montague, vice president, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass., will be one of the speak- 
ers, 


Tuesday Evening—A reception for all delegates is 
planned for 6:30, preceding The Institute’s Annual 
Dinner at which Hon. Albert W. Hawkes, United 
States Senator from New Jersey, will be one of the 
featured speakers. President T. C. McCobb will be 
chairman of the dinner, which will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Wednesday—All Day—Taxes, their effect on our 
economy, the problems of compliance and other sim- 
ilar phases will be considered on the final day of The 
Institute’s Annual Meeting. The program has been 
arranged by Mr. Vincent C. Ross. The morning ses- 





NOW IS THE TIME 
' 1. To make travel reservations. 
2. To make hotel reservations for the Twelfth 
_ Annual Meeting of The Controllers Institute of 


_ America, to be held in New York, at the Hotel 
_ Waldorf-Astoria, September 19-20-21-22, 1943. 


Because of the present travel and hotel room 
problems, the Executive Committee for the An- 
nual Meeting of The Institute urges prompt at- 

| tention to these matters on the part of every 
| prospective delegate. 











sion will be under the chairmanship of Mr. F. A. 
Ulmer, Monsanto Chemical Company, of St. Louis. 
The luncheon chairman will be Mr. H. A. Gidney, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, of Pittsburgh. Mr. W. M. 
Maule, Petroleum Finance Corporation of Texas, of 
New York, will be the afternoon chairman. 

The opening address will be presented by Mr. Ros- 
well Magill, New York Attorney and former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose subject will be ‘The 
Tax System Necessary for a Healthy Post-War Econ- 
omy.’’ He will be followed on the morning program 
by a presentation of the Principal Difficulties Under 
Section 722, for which Mr. A. B. Chapman, of Al- 
vord and Alvord, Washington, D. C., and Mr. V. P. 
Ettinger, New York attorney, have accepted invita- 
tions to speak. They will cover, in addition, some 
special problem cases in connection with the applica- 
tion of Excess Profits Tax Relief under Section 722. 
For the noon luncheon on Wednesday, a prominent 
authority in the taxation field has been invited to 
speak. The name of the speaker and the title of his 
paper will be released shortly. 

The afternoon session is being planned around the 
presentation of three subjects. ‘““Withholding Tax 
Problems” will be presented jointly by Mr. Harry C. 
Gretz, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, of New York, and Mr. W. L. Hearne, United 
States Steel Corporation, of New York. ‘’What’s 
Wrong with Federal Taxes?” will be the topic for 
consideration by Mr. Maxwell E. MacDowell, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (New Jersey), of New York, and 
two other speakers. The final paper to be presented 
on the afternoon program will cover ‘The Need of 
Industry for Tax Exempt Reconversion Reserves.’ 

From this preliminary forecast it is clear that the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York, September 19-20-21-22, 1943, is a 
“must’’ for every corporate controller and financial 
officer. 








In a discussion of present and post- 
war problems before the Twin Cities 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America in Minneapolis, May 11, Mr. 
John A. Donaldson, Vice President in 
Charge of the Control and Finance Di- 
visions of Butler Brothers, Chicago, 
and a director and past president of 
the Controllers Institute of America, 
suggested that a survey be made to de- 
termine the conditions responsible for 
the problems, and asserted that in ad- 
dition to producing problems, the post- 
war period can become a period of 
Op portunities. 

Predicating his opinion on two as- 
sumptions: (1) that there will be a 
complete allied victory, and (2) that 
there will be a healthy business at- 
mosphere in this country after the war, 
the speaker prophesied a temporary re- 
cession after the war followed by a 
period of prosperity. 

Mr. Donaldson reviewed a brochure 
and related chart captioned “What and 
When,” which attempts to forecast de- 
velopments during the years 1943- 
1944-1945, particularly with respect to 
changes in production, changes in 
markets, employment, buying power, 
family income, etc. He then presented 
and briefly discussed a number of 
items which will demand the attention 
of management and controllers during 
the next two years. 

The following is a list of the items: 


1. Unusual importance of maintain- 
ing strong financial position. 

2. Keep current status on renegotia- 
tion of war-contracts. 

3. Be fully prepared for termina- 
tion of war-contracts. 

4. Be ready for problems and costs 
of reconversion to peace-time 
production. 

5. Anticipate obsolescence and ab- 
normal physical depreciation of 
present fixed properties under 
wartime conditions. 

6. Present inventory problems, 

quantities, valuations and obso- 

lescence damage at the end of 
war. 

Probable permanent higher price 


~ 





levels and resulting need for ad- 
ditional capital in years ahead. 

8. Probable lower gross profit mar- 
gins and greater competition for 
many companies. 

9. Need for increased volume will 
be great; requirement will be for 
production of more goods and 
services as a means of full-time 
employment for all. 

10. Higher than pre-war wage rates 
which will probably result in 
higher labor costs. 

11. Corporations will have a greater 
responsibility to absorb all un- 
employment than ever before. 

12. Many companies will have diffi- 
.culty in recapturing their previ- 
ous civilian markets. 

13. Accumulated advertising value at 
beginning of war will have been 


Eighteen Points To Watch During 
the Next Two Years 


lost for many organizations and 
will need to be rebuilt. 

14. Major changes in customers’ 
tastes for many products must be 
anticipated and satisfied. 

15. Manufacturing techniques and 
processes will be greatly im- 
proved and in many cases revo- 
lutionized as a result of war ex- 
perience. 

16. Markets will be flooded in many 
industries with new competitive 
products. 

17. A continuing heavy tax burden 
will have to be carried by busi- 
ness as a result of high public 
debt. 

18. Business should anticipate and 
prepare for maintaining im- 
proved relationships with the 
public and the government. 


Post-War Problems Being Studied by 137 Groups 


At least 137 important government and 
private agencies in the United States, out- 
side of state and local groups, are engaged 
in research or public education on a na- 
tional scale on the problems that will 
face the United States when the war ends, 
according to the findings of a recent in- 
vestigation by The Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

The survey, covering 32 more agencies 
than were reported in a previous investi- 
gation of the Fund covering the same field 
made a year ago, reveals that more than a 
third of these agencies were devoting 
major attention to problems involving in- 
ternational relations. Business and finan- 
cial questions come next in popularity. 
Other major fields of interest are: agricul- 
ture, consumer and security problems, ed- 
ucation engineering, general economic and 
social problems, housing and urban rede- 
velopment, Jewish problems, labor, legal 
problems, public discussion and opinion, 
public works, and transportation. 

“The Fund’s survey demonstrates that 
the efforts now being made to work out 
constructive policies to meet postwar 
problems far exceed anything that was 
done in World War I,” said Evans Clark, 
Executive Director of The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, in releasing the results of the 
investigation. “And this time, in sharp 
contrast to last, all the interests in the na- 
tion—capital, labor, agriculture and the 
consumer—seem to agree on a construc- 
tive peacetime goal: what is generally 
called ‘full employment.’ 
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“This term has yet to be clearly defined 
in the public mind, but it well describes 
an almost universal agreement that we 
must make the maximum use of our pro- 
ductive capacity in peace times and keep 
at a minimum the unemployment of those 
who are willing and able to work.” 

George B. Galloway, of the Fund Staff, 
in co-operation with J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, the Fund Economist, has been in 
charge of the investigation, and has com- 
piled a report of the findings entitled Post- 
war Planning in the United States: An Or- 
ganization Directory, 2. 


Post-War Credit for Small Industry 


Representative Charles S. Dewey, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
a member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, has proposed that a peacetime 
conversion credit which now goes to cor- 
porations be broadened to help small in- 
dustries. Mr. Dewey said that when the 
Ways and Means Committee starts drafting 
a new revenue bill later this year he would 
propose that a percentage of surtaxes also 
be set aside “so that after this war we 
shall not have the unfortunate situation 
of small business having to run to the Gov- 
ernment for loans.” 

At the same time, the ‘Wall Street Jour- 
nal” says, Representative Dewey will sug- 
gest a further credit be granted for depre- 
ciation, both forms of credit to be issued in 
non-negotiable bonds similar to those pro- 
vided for in the 1942 Revenue Act. 
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Te RAY the horse with the comptometer-mind 


Several years ago, a farmer dis- 
covered that one of his work horses 
could add and subtract numbers up 
to ten, which is considerable smart 
for a horse. 

But the farmer allowed that horses 
were supposed to be plough pullers 
and not cost accountants, so he up 
and sold the critter to a circus. 


The circus changed the horse’s 
name from Dobbin to Terry, and 
billed him as “The horse with the 
comptometer-mind.” In no time at 
all, Terry was a sensation from coast 
to coast. 


But one day a man with a brief- 
case walked into Terry’s stall. He 
looked and spoke official-like. 

He explained that “Comptometer” 
is a registered trade-mark, owned by 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and should be spelled with an upper- 
case “C.” It is not, he insisted, a 
generic term. He presented Terry 
with a cease and desist order. 

Terry listened to the man for a 
good while, and then kicked him ears 
over tincups. A little later a riot 
squad arrived and removed Terry 
to the local Bastille. 





Today, Terry is a decrepit old 
plug. If it weren’t for the rubber 
situation, he would probably be un- 
employed. Two butchers have 
already looked him over and said 
nix. He hauls a milk wagon, and 
counts milk bottles just for the 
hell of it. 

And he still doesn’t understand 
why the word “Comptometer” can’t 
be used by everybody. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1734 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, makers of Compt- 
ometer Adding-Calculating Machines. 








Rehabilitation of world economic 
organization involves not one, but a 
number of activities. The extent of 
need for reconstruction will vary from 
country to country, depending largely 
upon the depth to which each region 
has been immersed both in war activi- 
ties and in war confusion. 

Dislocations are much greater in 
Europe than in the United States. 
These areas face a real problem of hu- 
man and physical rebuilding. Factories 
in occupied countries have been dis- 
mantled; usable machinery has been 
transferred to other areas, mainly to 
Germany; the ownership structure has 
been changed to such an extent that 
it will never be possible to restore the 
old order. This means that, industri- 
ally, Europe will have to be rebuilt and 
reconstructed. 

We have no such problem in the 
United States. Although many indus- 
tries have gone over in whole or in 
part to war production, the managerial 
organization is intact. In industrial up- 
building this organization is what 
counts. Practically everything else could 
be destroyed, but, if managerial organ- 
ization remain, recovery becomes a rel- 
atively simple task. In the United 
States a return to full civilian produc- 
tion is merely a matter of restoring the 
physical facilities to erstwhile efficiency. 


“SHIFT-BACK”” OVEREMPHASIZED 


Even in this respect the problem of 
the ‘‘shift-back” has been greatly over- 
emphasized. Many industries are doing 
practically the same things that they 
did while still in the peace organiza- 
tion, except on a larger scale. Indus- 
tries engaged in coal mining, copper, 

etroleum, iron ore, lead, zinc, and 
many others are doing “business as 
usual,” except with enlarged facilities. 
The same is true of farming and lum- 
bering. And, of course, many indus- 
tries which supply civilian needs are 
still in the same field, with little or no 
alteration of customary activities. 

In thinking of the “shift-back” we 
focus attention on such industries as 
automobiles, machine tools, and equip- 
ment makers and infer that the future 
problems which they will encounter 
will be the same for all the rest. This 
is very far from the case. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


By \saac Lippincott 


Moreover, even with such industries 
that have gone “all out for war’’ they 
are probably now approaching their 
peak. At least in the latter part of this 
year their job will be mainly, not of 
expanding production, but only of pro- 
ducing enough to maintain what has 
been worn out or destroyed. This means 
that they can begin, shortly, to give in- 
creasing attention to civilian needs. 
This will certainly be true when the 
armed forces are relieved of fighting in 
Europe. 


PATTERN OF WAR 


Supporting this idea is the prospect 
that Europe will have returned to a 
preliminary status of peace while the 
United States and Britain are still at 
war, namely, with Japan. Smaller quan- 
tities of men, war materials and sup- 
plies will be needed to take care of 
the Japanese than is now required for 
war in Europe and in the Orient. 
Hence, the “‘shift-back” can begin on a 
moderate scale, and continue until the 
total war comes to an end. The restora- 
tion of normal conditions will not fall 
as an immediate crash, but as a gradual 
process with the tapering off of war 
activities. 

One more thought in regard to the 
demobilization of men in the armed 
forces and in war industries. At the 
close of the last war, the government 
felt obliged to re-educate many thou- 
sands of young men drawn into the 
armed forces and into war industries. 
This same process will be repeated at 


_the end of this war. Consequently, 


these young men will not be returned 
at once for absorption into the labor 
market. Hence, a material relief from 






what is expected to be an era of un- 
employment. 


Post-WAR CONTROLS 


We are now being told that it will 
be necessary to continue control when 
the war comes to an end. If demobili- 
zation of both men and industries pro- 
ceeds as I have just suggested, there 
will be little or no need for control. 
Moreover, however handled, control 
is always a retardent. It is a slowing- 
up process. If continued at the con- 
clusion of this conflict it will delay our 
return to normal production just at 
the time when speed will be at a pre- 
mium. 

Control means the attempt to bring 
all the complex relations of industrial, 
and for that matter, human society into 
relations thought to be desirable by the 
authorities. 

Control is an unsettling and disor- 
ganizing factor, as we know full well 
from our experience with food con- 
trol, to give only one classic example. 

Control disturbs and disorganizes the 
delicate machinery of the market. It 
throws off balance the intricate rela- 
tions among all the strata of indus- 
tries from the processing of raw ma- 
terials (from their production in fact) 
to the delivery of goods over the coun- 
ter to final consumers—this balance 
which has been established by trial and 
error but which has worked satisfac- 
torily because it has been tested by 
actual experience. 

Moreover, a market cannot function 
smoothly, half controlled and_ half 
free. Pressure groups continually throw 
the best plans into the discard. In 
other words, political pressures are the 








CONSISTENCY | 


Oft-called ‘’a rare jewel,’’ consistency in national policy is the 
| sine qua non of sound post-war restoration. In this paper, pre- 
| sented to the St. Louis Control of The Controllers Institute of 
| America, Dr Lippincott concisely develops the necessity of an 
| understanding of the complexity of reconstruction and the need 
_ for a consistent and logical realism, based on individual initia- 
| tive, in the application of the policies we adopt. 


THE EDITOR 
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monkey-wrenches in the apparatus to 
control. 


“THE PLANNING VIRUS” 


This leads to the question of plan- 
ning. As I see it, planning is a catch- 
word, full of sound, and full of much 
fury. The planning virus has bored 
deeply into the sinews of many people. 
But what is its meaning? 

One concept is political planning in 
which the planners seek to achieve 
some political goal, whether or not 
economically feasible; then, there is 
social planning,—whatever that means ; 
then, also, national planning, again 
with a deep halo of ambiguity. 

What is commonly forgotten is that 
all great industries plan for their fu- 
ture, and that their plans fit rather 
well into those of other industries for 
the reason that they are inextricably 
related to these others. As with market 
planning, overall economic planning 
disturbs the delicate machinery of the 
economic organization, retards its 
growth and function, denies people the 
full fruits of economic progress. 

The difficulties of economic plan- 
ning on a national scale are inherent 
in the fact that each great industry 
does not exist in a vacuum but is, in 
fact, a constellation of industries. The 
automobile constellation includes such 
industries as steel of which it often 
consumes as much as 20 per cent. of 
the total output, plate glass upwards 
of 70 per cent., copper upwards of 
15 per cent., lead upwards of 30 per 
cent., aluminum 15 per cent., nickel 
30 per cent., and so on. 

But each one of these great indus- 
tries is itself a constellation of others— 
steel, for example, entering the pro- 
duction of agricultural implements, 
tailway equipment, building construc- 
tion, and so on. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that no one could even plan 
orderly processes in any one of the 
constellations, because their orbits over- 


lap. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE 


In my judgment, the particular job 
of government is, through its sur- 
veys, to get full, complete, and accu- 
tate information that is essential for a 
more or less orderly operation of na- 
tional business. This is an appropriate 
function because it could not, and 
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WHEN YOU BUY DO/MORE, 





Domore provides the big 
“extra” in Seating Service — 
the personal application of the 
chair to the user. That is how 
you get more... To derive the 
greatest benefits, chairs must be 
properly fitted to the individual 
and his work. Domore rep- 
resentatives have had special 
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YOU 


GET MORE 





instruction in the art of chair 
application. To fight fatigue, 
and thus increase working 
efficiency, call your local 
‘-Domore representative 
or write today for complete 
information . . . DOMORE 
CHAIR COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. 817 Elkhart, Indiana. 


DO/MORE FOR VICTORY, BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


would not be done by any individual 
business; yet this information is essen- 
tial if we are to keep the national or- 
ganization off the detours. 

There is a great field that govern- 
ment may properly plan, as for ex- 
ample, in the managing of the public 
debt, in the development of tax sys- 
tems, in the organization of foreign 
trade policies, including methods for 
the stabilization of currencies. 

Thus far we have never had a con- 
sistent national policy with respect to 
any of these things. But consistency 
must be achieved in these fields before 
any rational scheme of economic plan- 
ning can be attempted. 








POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION 


An estimated 30 per cent. increase in 
new industrial plant construction in the ten 
years after the war, as compared to the 
pre-war decade, was predicted in a survey 
made by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
which based its findings on the accumula- 
tion of deferred civilian goods demands. 
The company said that despite heavy war 
plant construction and the anticipated sur- 
plus-plant problem immediately after the 
war, a large group of non-war industries 
has shown a steadily declining volume of 
new plant construction since October, 1941. 
This group, the survey said, included food 
products, paper and pulp, printing and pub- 
lishing, stone, glass, textiles, refrigerators, 
leather and wood industries and railroad 
shops, which regularly invest 50 per cent. 
more annually in new plant facilities than 
does the war industry group. 








Mr. Kipnis is a member of the New 
York Bar and a Certified Public Ac- 
countant. 


The census of American owned 
property in foreign countries now be- 
ing conducted by the U. S. Treasury 
Department presents controllers with 
a difficult and burdensome task. Is- 
sued on June 1, 1943, Special Regu- 
lation No. 1 first set August 1, 1943 
as the due date for Form TFR-500. 
(Later changed to November 1—Edi- 
tor.) The problem of gathering the nec- 
essary information within the limited 
time is complicated by the detailed and 
special data required. 

Of the four major series of reports 
into which Form TFR-500 is divided, 
two ate of particular concern to com- 
pany controllers: Series C, the report 
of interests in primary allied organiza- 
tions; and Series C Supplement, re- 
port of interests in secondary allied 
organizations. Series A, the summary 
report, is divided into four parts, 
which are used by individuals, organi- 
zations, executors or trustees, and cus- 
todians or nominees, as the case may 
require. Series B, the detailed property 
report, must be filed in all cases and 
requires a separate sheet for each for- 
eign jurisdiction in which property is 
located. 

The task of preparing Series C and 
C Supplement on primary and second- 
ary allied organizations is complicated 
by the type of information requested. 
Where it is to be procured from com- 
pany accounts, it must be converted 
into other currencies or re-estimated 
according to schedules set down in the 
reporting forms. Some of the required 
information will not be found in com- 
pany accounts and will necessitate con- 
sultation of deeds, minutes, production 
and other reports, and company officers. 





TIMELY FIGURES! 


Send your inventory and other emergency 
computations to a skilled organization of 
public calculators. Dependable results. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 











Census of U. S. Owned Property 


Abroad 


By Leon Kipnis 


A primary allied organization, cov- 
ered in Series C, is defined as a foreign 
organization controlled directly or in- 
directly through an affiliate, by a per- 
son subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. It is further defined as 
any foreign organization, 25 per cent. 
of whose outstanding voting securities 
was controlled or owned by such per- 
son, or any foreign partnership of 
which such person was a partner. Such 
organizations also include foreign 
branches. For each such allied organ- 
ization, including foreign branches, a 
separate form is required. 

A secondary allied organization, cov- 
ered in Series C Supplement, is defined 
as any foreign organization allied with 
the reporter, other than a primary al- 
lied organization, and any organization 
subject to American jurisdiction, con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by a for- 
eign organization allied with the re- 
porter. Unlike the reports on primary 
allied organizations which must be pre- 
sented in both foreign and converted 
dollar currencies, reports on second- 
ary allied organizations in general do 
not require conversion. 

With the exception of the difference 
in relationship arising from ownership 
or control, Series C and C Supplement 
call for similar information. General 
questions are succeeded by queries re- 
quiring great detail. In Part B 6 of 
the report on primary allied organiza- 
tions, the reporter is required to de- 
scribe the nature, location, ownership 
status, and book value of the principal 
properties of the foreign company. If 
the latter engaged in manufacturing, 
the reporter must indicate major prod- 
ucts, physical volume and value of out- 
put, and estimated annual capacity. 

Questions, requiring examination of 
various company reports, request the 
name, address and citizenship of all 
directors, trustees and officers, and sim- 
ilar information for all persons own- 
ing 10 per cent. of any class of voting 
stock or 25 per cent. or more of other 
liabilities. It is important to note that, 
no matter how many persons or organi- 
zations are allied with a given foreign 
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organization, only those POssessing an 
immediate ownership interest are te- 
quired to answer Questions 5 through 
12 in Part B of this form. Those not 
filing complete reports are, however, 
held equally responsible for the com- 
pleteness and correctness of the de- 
tailed report, and are required to indi- 
cate, when they file their partial te- 
port, who is filing the complete one, 
Question 12 of Part B instructs re- 
porters to attach a balance-sheet, and 
profit and loss and surplus statement 
of the foreign organization as of May 
31, 1943, or as of its proximate fiscal 
year. Such statements require the con- 
version of foreign currency into U. S. 
dollars and the presentation of a de- 
tailed description of the method of 
translation, including rates used, source 
of rates, and treatment of fixed assets. 


VALUATION INSTRUCTIONS 


In valuing property both for Part 
B and particularly for Part C of the 
form, the reporter must follow a table 
of instructions establishing the basis 
to be used in estimating cost or face 
value, and book, market or estimated 
value. Part C requests information, 
under the appropriate headings of cor- 
poration, branch, or partnership, as to 
the type of investment in a primary al- 
lied organization, date acquired, per 
cent. owned, the cost per books of the 
reporter, and the value per books of 
the foreign organization. Except in 
the case of gifts or bequests, cost is 
defined as the original cost to the re- 
porter at the date of acquisition, with- 
out inclusion of interest, carrying 
charges, or deductions. The original 
cost must be presented in dollars, esti- 
mated at the exchange rate prevailing 
at the time of acquisition. Cost cat- 
tied on a company’s books may be used 
in this regard, provided such cost ac- 
cords with the definition of cost. The 
value according to the books of the 
foreign organization must be pre- 
sented in the foreign currency as well 

(Continued on page 364) 














The clerical manpower (and wom- 
anpower) shortage is no longer news. 
What you’re interested in is: “How 
can I increase my office and plant 
production...in spite of a weak- 
ened office staff?” 

Here’s how: First, let a Reming- 
ton Rand Systems and Methods 
Expert analyze your office and plant 
records and routines. Then, follow 
his advice to the letter, for he’s a 
past master at streamlining produc- 
tion methods from the initial plan- 
ning to final delivery. He has in- 
creased production as much as 50% 
for other organizations with depleted 
personnel. Turn him loose on your 
headaches! 
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He may recommend the installa- 
tion of time-tested Kardex Visible 
Systems whose exclusive Graph-A- 
Matic signals give you an instantane- 
ous, accurate picture of where you 
stand from day to day! It’s your 
“seeing eye” insurance against under- 
stocking, overstocking, labor-wast- 
ing bottlenecks and falling afoul of 
strict Federal regulations. It keeps 
you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex: Fil- 
ing Systems, with priority-free wood 
cabinets, to make your files fool- 
proof, your papers instantly availa- 
ble. Possibly he may be able to point 
out how even the greenest of new 


hite collar Crisis —— 


help can be swiftly trained to per- 
form like seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand 
Technician’s findings, his carefully- 
considered recommendations will 
definitely increase productivity in 
your office or plant. More than that 
... you will have established a per- 
fect set of controls to assure peak 
efficiency in every department, every 
operation. 

You have the problems... he has 
the answers. Call him in for a non- 
obligatory consultation today! 
Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office (it’s probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local 
phone directory). 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





Or perhaps a lathe or milling machine 
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operator, or any one of hundreds of work 
classifications that plant management is 
demanding of the employment manager. 
With McBee Keysort applied to Personnel 
Records, experienced applicants or 
candidates from present personnel for 
any job can be located quickly and 


accurately. 


Keysort handles large or small numbers 
of cards with equal facility, with your 
regular clerks or operators and without 
costly machinery or equipment. 








CENSUS OF PROPERTY | 
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as in U. S. dollars converted at pre- 
scribed rates. 

Where a company carries foreign 
property on its books at a value other 
than original cost set forth in Part C, 
journal entries for the difference must 
be presented in the last part of Series 
C and C Supplement. Provision is 
made for presentation of reasons for 
such difference. A special subdivision 
is included for such differences result- 
ing from losses due to war damage, 
destruction, or seizure. 





In view of the precise instructions 
set down by the Treasury for the prep- 
aration of these forms, and because of 
the inapplicability of various account- 
ing procedures generally followed in 
the filing of financial statements, it is 
suggested that controllers carefully 
study Public Circular No. 22 of the 
Treasury Department before preparing 
the necessary forms. Such study will 
be time conserving. The circular con- 
tains tables of cost valuation and ex- 
change rates. In addition to the com- 
plete instructions contained in said 
Circular No. 22, controllers will find 
it necessary to refer to numerous Com- 
pany documents and tap other sources 
of information, in the process of pre- 








paring Form TFR-500. Since no con- 
sultation with an enemy national js 
permissible, the gathering of necessary 
supplementary information may pro- 
vide greater obstacles than the detailed 
calculations themselves. The August 31 
deadline for the transmittal of com. 
pleted forms to Federal Reserve Banks 
leaves limited time for controllers al- 
ready overburdened by war-time de- 
mands. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY GROUP 
URGES CLOSE SCRUTINY 
OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


Washington, D. C.—Corrective measures 
regarding the issuance by Federal agencies 
of unauthorized questidnnaires, the exist- 
ence of which are imposing an unwarranted 
burden on American business, have been 
reiterated by the Advisory Committee on 
Government Questionnaires, with the con- 
currence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

With a few exceptions requests for in- 
formation, as defined by law, are subject 
to the review of the Bureau of the Budget 
and may not be issued by a Federal agency 
unless authorized by the Bureau. The Ad- 
visory Committee, concerned with the cir- 
culation of questionnaires that have not 
been so authorized, advised businessmen to 
exercise more caution about those report 
forms that are suspect. “Inquiry should be 
made of the Adviscry Committee, or of 
the Bureau of the Budget whenever doubt 
exists as to whether the use of a report form 
has been authorized,” the Committee an- 
nouncement said. ‘““Whenever desired, no 
disclosure will be made of the person or 
organization making the inquiry.” 

W. J. Donald, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, added “While inquiries about 
suspected forms may be made directly to 
the Committee or to the Budget Bureau, 
businessmen may, if they prefer, write di- 
rectly to the Federal agency issuing the 
form, or instead to their trade association, 
chamber of commerce, retail organization, 
professional society, or other organization, 
which may in turn communicate in con- 
fidence with us. 

“Business and industry are still largely 
unaware that a mechanism has been estab- 
lished by which governmental information 
requests can be kept to a minimum,” Mr. 
Donald said. ‘‘With certain exceptions, 
particularly requests that are sent to less 
than 10 respondents, and those originat- 
ing from exempt Federal agencies, such 
as the Bureau of Internal Revenue, every 
authorized request for information, how- 
ever made, must have the Budget Bureau’s 
approval. Report forms having such ap- 
proval bear a Budget Bureau approval 
number, and in most cases an expiration 
date, both appearing in the upper right 
hand corner of the form. Whenever, owing 
to the absence of an approval number there 
is a fair presumption that the form is un- 
authorized, businessmen are urged to avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded 
them for relief. : 

“The Government is as determined as is 
business to keep reporting requirements to 
a minimum. The cost to American business, 
in both man-hours and dollars is very large. 
To the extent that reports are necessary, 
whether they be directly associated with 
the prosecution of the war, or essential 
civilian purposes, businessmen should and 
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do cooperate without complaint. The Budget 
Bureau's approval numbers are symbols that 
consideration has been given to such neces- 
sity. Businessmen are, however, obligated 
to themselves and to the Government to co- 
operate to the extent of scrutinizing re- 
quests for information from the point of 
view of eliminating those in circulation that 
have not been authorized.” 

Mr. Donald said also that particularly 
burdensome questionnaires, even if they 
have had Budget Bureau approval, may be 
made the subject of legitimate inquiry or 
complaint. Through the Advisory Com- 
mittee, or its approximately 40 specialized 
subcommittees, businessmen may be heard 
whenever a form is reconsidered in advance 
of the date of its expiration. 

The Committee maintains offices at 1615 
H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. and 
has a staff in constant contact with the 
Budget Bureau and with business and in- 
dustry. In a recent interim report of its 
activities, copies of which are available upon 
request, it cited numerous beneficial results 
already achieved in reducing the reporting 
burden on business. 





Letters 


from 


Controllers 











ABREAST OF THE TIMES 

ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director 

The Controller is certainly continuing to 
keep abreast of the problems of our time. 
Would you please send me four more copies 
of the June issue for which I enclose my 
check in the amount of $2.00? 


Dave A. COULTER 


New Britain Machine Company 
New Britain, Connecticut 


“PROGRESSIVE AND PRODUCTIVE” 
ARTHUR R. TUCKER 
Managing Director 

In your letter of June 12th, you refer to 
the progress made by the Twin Cities Con- 
trol during the past year and you were kind 
enough to state that I have contributed to 
this progress in my capacity as Secretary and 
Treasurer. So far as my accomplishments 
are concerned, the credit belongs to the 
Managing Director of The Institute for 
his wonderful encouragement and support 
throughout the entire season. I should also 
like to acknowledge the splendid assist- 
ance extended by Mr. Harvey Kelley, the 
Assistant Secretary. With such brilliant 
leadership and organization, it is not sur- 
prising that the Controllers Institute of 
America is rated as the most progressive 
and productive organization of its type any- 
where, and I am proud to be a member of 
such an institution. 


E. G. KELLETT 


Northern States Power Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Move tt... anywhere you wish / 


T’S PORTABLE! That means 
the Cardineer can be used 
anywhere, as need arises. 


It’s speedy—steps up record-keep- 
ing output as much as two and 
three times. Saves manpower— 
releasing workers for other jobs. 
Conserves space. Equally impor- 
tant—Cardineer can be shipped 
immediately. It meets today’s 
demands of hundreds of banks 
and companies seeking shortcuts 
to speedier results. Each C-rdineer 
unit carries 6,000 cards for easy 


reference or posting. Order now. 








: con be rolled alongside the 
desk for quick and easy reference on 
items requiring immediate ottention. 

ASK FOR YOURS 

Studies in time-money saving are 
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Production 1] 
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Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. 
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“Middle Way” Proposals 


“THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE,” by 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Oreen. Rudi. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
City. 802 pages, including index. $5.00. 

To many Americans, and certainly to 
those who have played a part in the devel- 
opment of the private enterprise system, the 
title of this book will seem a misnomer. 
Blurbed on the jacket as “A masterful 
analysis of America’s social problems,” the 
book actually advocates the elimination of 
private investment and the introduction of 
state capitalism as the “Middle Way” which 
will make the world safe for the prole- 
tariat. 

How kindly the master craftsmen and 
skilled workers who are winning Army- 
Navy “E” pennants in war production 
plants will take to the authors’ concept 
would be worth knowing. They might be 
interested in the following analysis of 
their own benighted political condition: 

“Though the working class won the right 
to vote,” the authors declaim, “it has been 
disappointed with the results. Although the 
combined rural and urban proletariat now 
had a numerical majority (under universal 
male suffrage) it could not control the gov- 
ernment or policies of any leading modern 
state until some of the violent overturns 
following the first world war. 

“Various methods of political organiza- 
tion and campaign trickery have usually en- 
abled the middle class to prevent actual 
majority rule. Perhaps its chief instrument 
has been the political party. The use of such 
devices as party names, party programs and 
catchwords, and party symbols has blinded 
the masses to the real nature of political 
issues. 


REVIEWS of Recent Business Publications 


“The defects in our political system 
have arisen from the manipulation of the 
masses by the powerful middle-class mi- 
nority. Perhaps greater corruption and in- 
competence would have followed direct ma- 
jority rule, but there is no way of proving 
this. The fact is that universal suffrage has 
not brought true political democracy. More- 
over, unless economic and social democracy 
can be achieved, political democracy means 
cs eran: So long as the proletariat re- 
mains economically insecure and socially in- 
ferior, the right to vote in no way guaran- 
tees a democratic society.” 

Even the New Deal, which has made 
so much political capital from ‘Labor's 
gains” is looked upon askance by these writ- 
ers, who regard it more as a palliative 
sop to investors than as a benefit to the 
underprivileged. “The New Deal did not 
actually attempt radical changes,” the au- 
thors state. “It merely endeavored to elim- 
inate some of the most notorious abuses of 
finance capitalism and to take private in- 
dustry ‘off the rocks.’ The most glaring de- 
fect of the New Deal was that it failed to 
eliminate the two fundamental institutions 
of finance capitalism—private investment 
banking and the holding company. ... . 
State ownership hardly appeared in New 
Deal plans. The New Deal regulated, but 
did not abolish, the private banking system. 
As for taxes, there was no serious move to 
apportion them according to ability to pay. 
By and large, the New Deal was a long 
way from Socialism. It represented only a 
clumsy, if well-meaning, effort to patch up 
and bolster capitalism.” 

Constantly and consistently, the authors 
advocate the elimination of private prop- 
erty—or at least a change in our concept 
of property, which amounts to the same 
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thing. They seem rather happy about the 
dismal prospects facing property-owners and 
investors after the war, to wit: 

“The war will bring far higher taxes and 
an enormous increase in the public debt. 
Even if the United States had not been 
involved in war, the expense of social te. 
forms, such as the Social Security Act 
conservation, rehabilitation of natural re. 
sources, resettlement of farm families, and 
public works, would seriously menace the 
whole property system. .... When the 
war is over, the condition of business may 
be such that few people will have much 
property left. 

“It may be that we are facing an era in 
which, in order to exist, we will have to 
substitute some other institution for our 
present type of private property. To many 
it seems that some form of collective own- 
ership of property, directed by industrial 
engineers, is the only solution of our eco- 
nomic problems—the only way to distribute 
the products of our farms and factories 
a among the greatest number of peo- 
ple. 

Elimination of the jury system is an- 
other objective stressed by the authors, who 
regard it as “unscientific” and “perhaps, 
the chief obstacle to swift and certain jus- 
tice.”” Socialization of law, and the estab- 
lishment of a Public Defender, along with 
provision for recall of judges, is deemed 
to be necessary to overcome the lag in our 
legal set-up. 

As one reads this book, the fragments 
gradually piece themselves together into a 
formula for revolution involving the fol- 
lowing steps (although not necessarily in 
that order): 


1. Liquidation of the middle class. 

2. Elimination of political parties. 

3. Abolition of private property, either by 
fiat or through bankruptcy due to def- 
cit financing. 

4. Collectivization of property under “ex- 

pert’’ management. 

. Production for use and not for profit. 

6. Elimination of the profit motive as an 
incentive. 

7. Liquidation of the banking and private 
investment system. 

8. State ownership through state capital- 
ism. 

9. Elimination of the jury system, key- 
stone of Anglo-Saxon protection for 
the individual man against the state. 

10. Establishment of a “Modified Totali- 
tarianism” whose aim will be equali- 
tarian distribution of goods and serv- 
ices—as opposed to the private enter- 
prise system which affords incentive 
and initiative, curbed by the regulatory 
powers of the state to prevent abuse. 


wv 


These steps all add up to something, but 
one could hardly label the end result “The 
American Way of Life.” 

Reviewed by G. K. DAHL. 


England’s Social Security 


“ENGLAND'S ROAD TO SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY,” by Karl de Schweinitz. Pub- 
lished by University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 291 pp. $3.00. _ 

The road to the present in English so- 
cial security is a long one, and gradual ; 
this being a characteristic of so much 0 
that nation’s socio-political evolution. This 
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yolume, presenting the development from 
the earliest “Statute of Laborers” in 1349 
to the well-publicized Beveridge Report 
of 1942, is worthy of acquaintanceship in 
these days of many proposals for security 
from “cradle to grave,” or as it has been 
paraphrased : from “womb to tomb.” 


Facts for Democracy 


“FUNDAMENTALS OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL ACCOUNTING,” by Lloyd 
Morey and Robert P. Hackett. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 310 
pages. Problems 123 pages. $4. 


Democracy relies on an informed elec- 
torate to choose sound policies and 
proper courses of action. But these are 
not possible unless knowledge of public 
affairs is based on facts; and facts are 
not available without adequate account- 
ing and reporting procedures. With this 
starting point the Messrs. Morey and 
Hackett have developed their text, which 
is one of the Wiley Accounting Series 
edited by Hiram T. Scovill of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and which is a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Morey’s “Introduction to 
Governmental Accounting.” The volume 
is intended to present “principles applica- 
ble to public accounts . . . . and a broad 
outline of their application.” 





Positions Wanted 











Position wanted by man presently em- 
ployed in treasury department of a na- 
tionally known manufacturing company of 
scientific instruments with duties including 
preparation of financial and tax reports. 
Previously employed for eleven years with 
prominent petroleum corporation and was 
responsible for preparation of all financial 
reports, statistical, accounting record, tax 
reports (federal, state and city). Account- 
ancy graduate, married, age 41, draft status 
3 AH, salary moderate. Address Box No. 
389, THE CONTROLLER. 


Controller 


Controller, experienced executive in cor- 
poration control, management and organi- 
zation. Desires new connection with firm 
that believes in modern management meth- 
ods. Capable of assuming large responsibili- 
ties and can handle authority with judg- 
ment. Age 43, University trained, available 
immediately. Address Box No. 409, THE 
CONTROLLER. 


Diebold Changes Name 


The well-known, long-established name 
of Diebold Safe and Lock Company was 
officially changed on June 7, 1943—after 
84 years—to Diebold, Incorporated. The 
firm continues to be headquartered in Can- 
ton, Ohio. The change of name was 
adopted, according to the announcement, 
due to the greatly enlarged family of 
products now under the Diebold banner, 
which made the name of the organization 
no longer descriptive of the many services 
it renders to business and industry.” 
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IMPORTANT SERVICES 
for Burroughs users 











INFORMATION SERVICE 







There is an up-to-date reference library 
in each Burroughs office. It contains 
the latest detailed information on the 
application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This informa- 
tion, as well as the services of Bur- 
roughs’ technical staff, is available to 
every Burroughs user. 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE 








Right now you can arrange for regular, 
periodic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines, 
so. that emergencies and the delays 
they cause may be prevented. A stand- 
ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 
vides this efficient protection at a 
moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
is guaranteed by Durroughs. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 
















You can also arrange for delivery of 
Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, 
ribbons and other machine supplies 
manufactured to Burroughs’ own speci- 
fications. Discounts range from 10% 
to 40% on quantity purchases under 
different plans that permit delivery of 
as little or as much as you need at any 
one time. 
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‘cite Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


Burroughs 


PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 







ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, 





MANUFACTURING FOR WAR—The manufacture of 


aircraft equipment for the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture of Burroughs figuring 
and accounting equipment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 
many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 
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LETTERS FROM CONTROLLERS 








EARLY ESTIMATE TOO 
CONSERVATIVE 
To The Institute: 

The news which many of us older mem- 
bers had been waiting to hear finally came 
in your recent announcement that The 
Institute’s mmbers had passed the two thou- 
sand mark. Mr. J. A. B. Broadwater, of 
Tampa, Florida, has the unexpected but 
nevertheless distinctive honor of being 
Member Number 2,000 of The Institute. 

When I joined The Institute in 1935 the 
membership was barely 400, and some of the 
optimists of that day volunteered the bold 
opinion that within our lifetime The In- 
stitute with good luck should be able to 
attain one thousand carefully selected mem- 
bers. This certainly goes to prove the in- 
nate conservatism which is supposed to be 
characteristic of Controllers. 

Perhaps in the critical days of 1935 and 
1936 we were too conservative in estimating 
the dangers of a conflict in Europe, and as 
a result of this our Government and busi- 
ness men were too slow in taking the 
necessary action to stamp it out before it 
became the general conflagration which now 
confronts us. 

It is to be hoped that the work of The 
Institute with regard to war-time action, 
looking toward the solution of postwar 


problems, will be realistic, prompt and 
courageous enough to bridge the critical 
transition period successfully, preserve our 
free industry, and establish an economy of 
plenty. 
L. M. NICHOLS 
General Electric Supply Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


CRITICAL DAYS WERE FACTOR 
IN GROWTH 


Mr. J. A. B. Broadwater, Controller 
Tampa Shipbuilding Corporation 
Tampa, Florida 


Dear Mr. Broadwater: 


Reaching the 2,000 mark in The Con- 


trollers Institute of America is a_note- 
worthy event in the history of the organi- 
zation. I congratulate you on being the one 
to become the 2,000th member of The In- 
stitute. 

The critical days we have gone through 
and the more critical days which lie ahead 
are and will continue to be factors in the 
growth of our membership. It speaks well 
for any organization if it can meet the 
tests and the challenge in the present con- 
flict, as has been demonstrated by The In- 
stitute in providing for Controllers services 








A Better Method of 





COPYING ALL PAPERWORK 
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Write at once for full particulars. 


PHOTO RECORD CORP. 


112 Liberty Street 


Here’s the new, advanced | 
photocopying machine. Not | 
only will it copy anything | 
(typing, handwriting, draw- 
ings, photographs, etc.) but | 
it will reproduce all copy in | 
a size that you can most con- 
veniently and most econom- 
ically handle. So you not 
only save the time of typists, 
making copies; you save on | 
file-housing space when you 
reduce your oversize matter 
to uniform size, such as 814,” 
x 11”, or 814” x 14”, or frac- 
tions thereof. It plugs in 
anywhere and can be oper- 
ated by any clerk, male or 
female. 


New York, N. Y. | 

















better to enable them to serve their organi- 
zations and aid in winning the war. 

As a director of The Institute, it is my 
hope that you will derive the greatest Pos- 
sible value from your membership in the 
organization and from your association with 
its members; also, that you will feel free 
to give The Institute your wholehearted 
support and assistance. 

I shall look forward to meeting you per- 
sonally at the Annual Convention in New 
York next September. 

C. W. Borton 
Irving Trust Company 
New York, New York 


SIGNIFICANT THAT GROWTH HAS 
BEEN GRADUAL 


To The Institute: 


That member No. 2,000 of The Insti- 
tute has been elected and that the honor of 
that election has fallen to Mr. J. A. B. 
Broadwater of the Tampa Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Tampa, Florida, is very in- 
teresting. This marks another important 
milestone along the road of modest help- 
fulness and dignified accomplishment which 
The Institute has chosen to travel. 

Well do I remember the evening when 
Mr. Arthur R. Tucker at a meeting of the 
Chicago Control dramatically pointed out 
the then recently elected member No. 1,000, 
Mr. John F. Kenna of the Stein Hiall 
Manufacturing Company, a valuable and 
much liked member of The Institute. That 
was not very long ago. Now we pause again 
to speak of a member whose good fortune 
it is to draw No. 2,000 and whose elec- 
tion gives to The Institute just twice the 
number of members which it had at the time 
Mr. Kenna was elected. 

For a young organization which has had 
sense enough to move slowly but surely, 
which has been content not to strive for 
the spectacular or to stand in the limelight, 
but which has tried to do collectively the 
kind of work which a good controller tries 
to do in his own company, the growth of 
The Institute has been almost phenomenal. 

In my opinion, judging the organiza- 
tion to some extent from the inside but 
largely from the outside, the most signifi- 
cant fact regarding the growth of The In- 
stitute is that it has been gradual. Each 
year, after it became established, the num- 
ber of new members has been comparable 
with those not only of the preceding year 
but of the succeeding year. 

Undoubtedly it will continue to grow 
until everybody who is eligible belongs to 
it, but that which gives it character, the 
matter of membership qualifications, is that 
which will keep it The Institute we now 
know. With that assured and with con- 
tinued good leadership, we should never 
need to worry about membership or mem- 
bership support. 

Roy S. HOLDEN 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Chicago 
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Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


*For your state, for all states—an individual loose leaf 
Service for each State in the Union provides full, continuing 
information about its taxes, arranged by topics behind tab 


guides. 


* Thoroughly indexed for quick, confident reference regard- 
ing corporate organization and qualification fees; franchise 
and income taxes; property taxes; inspection fees; chain store 
taxes; sales and use taxes; alcoholic beverage taxes; gasoline 
taxes; motor vehicle registration fees; corporate reports; spe- 


cial features on corporation law, “blue sky” law, and the like. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING., 


PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


NEw YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 














Officers and Directors Elected by 
Controls for 1943-1944 






Officers of Controls Are Also Members of Boards of Directors 


Baltimore Control 

President, Mr. M. A. FERRIS, JRr., Mer- 
chants Terminal Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. ROBERT B. Ham- 
MILL, Swindell Brothers, Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. JOSEPH U. 
DIEHL, Pennsylvania Water & Power Com- 
pany. 

Directors, Mr. MICHAEL J. CADEN, Rust- 
less Iron & Steel Corporation; Mr. CHARLES 
H. E:rrze, The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company; Mr. Cover B. NEwMAN, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc.; Mr. F. 
EarRL REuwER, W. T. Cowan, Inc. 


Bridgeport Control 

President, Mr. R. E. Wuire, Bridge- 
port Thermostat Company, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. ARLO WILSON, Par- 
ents Institute, Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. DEAN C. STEELE, 
Remington Arms Company. 

Directors, Mr. JOSEPH T. FOERTH, The 
Bassick Company; Mr. Epwin T. Hype, 
Jr., Winchester Repeating Arms Company; 
Mr. W. J. JACQUETTE, White Tower Man- 
agement Corporation; Mr. Harry F. Jopp, 
Dictaphone Corporation; Mr. Louis M. 
NicHots, General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion; Mr. ALBERT J. WIELAND, Tilo Roof- 
ing Company, Inc. 


Boston Control 

President, Mr. EpwIN E. McCoNNeELL, 
Norton Company. 

First Vice-President, Mr. WILFRED L. 
LARKIN, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Company. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. THOMAS A. 
Dunsar, Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. 

Treasurer, Mr. Paut S. SMITH, Rock- 
wood Sprinkler Company. 

Secretary, Mr. RicHAaRD N. RicBy, Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company. 

Directors, Mr. CHARLES A. ARMITAGE, 
Megowen-Educator Food Company; Mr. 
MAYNARD F. CarTER, Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company; Mr. STANLEY F. CHITTICK, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company; Mr. 
GeEorRGE C. CLAGHORN, Walsh-Kaiser Com- 
pany, Inc., Shipbuilding Division; Mr. 
JOHN S. LEaARoyp, Jr., Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc.; Mr. StuART D. MACLAREN, 
Heywood-Wakefield Company; Mr. Louis 
S. Sisto, United Fruit Company. 


Buffalo Control 


President, Mr. Howarp E. RIorDon, 
Colonial Radio Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. WILLIAM L. CLARK, 
Buffalo Electric Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. NORMAN GRAF, On- 
tario Biscuit Company. 

Secretary, Mr. WALTER H. WINTER, 
The Symington-Gould Corporation, Gould 
Coupler Works. 

Directors, Mr. JoSEPH P. HEALEY, Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division; 
Mr. R. J. Lowe, F. N. Burt Company, 
Inc.; Mr. B. EARLE VOSTEEN, Niagara 
Sprayer & Chemical Company, Inc. 





Chicago Control 

President, Mr. ALLEN U. Hunt, Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. AuGust D. GrRoTE, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 

Secretary, Mr. CHARLES C. LOONEY, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 

Treasurer, Mr. ROBERT D. CAMPBELL, 
Horder’s, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. ROBERT P. ALEXANDER, 
Pure Milk Association; Mr. JOHN R. Bar- 
TIZAL, Esquire, Inc.; Mr. J. H. Borkin, 
The Pure Oil Company; Mr. J. F. BRANDT, 
Swift & Company; Mr. Epwarp A. BRION, 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company; Mr. 
Tuomas P. Carey, Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Company; Mr. THOMAS H. GILLESPIE, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company; 
Mr. L. H. HAMMERSTROM, Continental II- 
linois National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago; Mr. Mites E. LAMPHIEAR, Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Inc.; Mr. Ray- 
MOND A. Pascoe, Whiting Corporation; Mr. 
Cart A. SAMUELSON, John Sexton & Com- 
pany; Mr. Eart G. Warp, Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 


Chattanooga Control 

President, Mr. GLENN P. SMITH, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Vice-President, Mr. VANCE KING, Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. OLIver R. 
Marcu, The Wheland Company. 

Directors, Mr. J. H. Harpy, The Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company; Mr. WARREN 
JeFForpDS, American Lava Corporation. 


Cincinnati Control 

President, Mr. KEtty Y. SIDDALL, The 
Procter & Gamble Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. RALPH W. MILLER, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Secretary, Mr. WALTER S. Marcu, The 
Central Trust Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. Maurice T. LINDQUIST, 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. 

Directors, Mr. Frep H. ALLEN, The 
American Laundry Machinery Company; 
Mr. RoBERT C. JOHNSON, The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company; Mr. Louis 
O. KIEHBORTH, The Black-Clawson Com- 
pany; Mr. WILLIAM J. RANSOM, The Wil- 
liam S. Merrell Company; Mr. RoBert M. 
THORNBERRY, The Richardson  Taylor- 
Globe Corporation. 


Cleveland Control 

President, Mr. THOMAS J. TOBIN, Erie 
Railroad Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. GrorGE S. DIvELy, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 

Secretary, Mr. JAMES P. CARPENTER, 
The Cleveland Union Stock Yards Company. 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. GrorGcE L. 
Horst, Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. 

Treasurer, Mr. GEORGE A. Cuppy, The 
Di-Noc Manufacturing Company. 

Directors, Mr. WILLt1AM M. Brown, 
The Robinson Clay Product Company; Mr. 
GEORGE J. GrRIKSHELL, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation; Mr. RICHARD C. 
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HvuELSMAN, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland; Mr. WiLuiAM C. MILLER, In- 
dustrial Rayon Corporation; Mr. Hucu L. 
PaTcH, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) ; 
Mr. E. A. SEFFING, The Cleveland Tractor 
Company; Mr. RALPH H. SMITH, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 


Dayton Control 

President, Mr. WARREN WEBSTER, The 
Joyce-Cridland Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. E. F. Campsett, 
The Fyr-Fyter Company. 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Mr, 
CHESTEEN F. NELSON, The Sheffield Corpo- 
ration. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. 
L. KAUFFMAN, The Dayton Pump & Manu- 
facturing Company. 

Directors, Mr. RicHARD H. B. Apams, 
The City Railway Company; Mr. FRANK 
R. DinwippiE, The Hewitt Soap Company, 
Inc.; Mr. L. G. Inric, The Egry Register 
Company; Mr. E. W. WeEsTON, The Wes- 
ton Paper & Manufacturing Company. 


Detroit Control 


President, Mr. O. J. GURWELL, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. ALFRED I. HAWKINS, 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ALVIN Kropr, 
R. L. Polk & Company. 

Directors, Mr. W. Wray BrabsHaw, 
Parker Rust Proof Company; Mr. F. A. 
Bucupa, Eaton Manufacuring Company; 
Mr. KENNETH B. Coates, Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation; Mr. VERNARD D. 
HANNA, Wolverine Tube Company; Mr. 
JOHN E. Hearst, S. S. Kresge Company; 
Mr. GrEorGE W. ScHwArz, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corporation; Mr. OtTrMar A. 
WaLpow, National Bank of Detroit. 


District of Columbia Control 


President, Mr. RALPH E. HEITMULLER, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. F. CHARLES BROWN, 
National Geographic Society. 

Secretary, Mr. Henry A. HERzoG, The 
George Washington University. 

Treasurer, Mr. RAYMOND G. Marx, The 
Riggs National Bank. 

Directors, Mr. Harotp G. HayDOoNn, 
Potomac Electric Power Company; J. E. 
HEBERLE, Capital Transit Company; REYN- 
otp A. Leg, J. Garfinckel & Company; 
RoBErT D. MarsHALL, Terminal Refrig- 
erating & Warehousing Corporation. 


Hartford Control 

President, Mr. HERMAN A. PAPENFOTH, 
The Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

First Vice-President, Mr. Homer T. 
HurFFIELD, The Capewell Manufacturing 
Company. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Francis L. 
DaBNEY, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Secretary, Mr. HENRY D. FOWLER, The 
Fuller Brush Company. 
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Treasurer, MR. THEODORE L. CHAMPEAU, 
Hartford-Empire Company. 

Directors, Mr. EUGENE P. BorKowskKI, 
North & Judd Manufacturing Company; 
Mr. ParK C. Boyp, The Whitney Chain & 
Manufacturing Company; Mr. Harry F. 
BurGeEss, Union Hardware Company; Mr. 
Tuomas A. INCH, The Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Company; Mr. FLoyp A. 
PEARCE, The Torrington Company; Mr. 
CHARLES F. PENDLEBURY, Veeder-Root, 
Inc.; Mr. GeorGE L. StrincerR, Interna- 
tional Silver Company. 


Houston Control 

President, Mr. Witt1am W. BLAND, 
Gulf Coast Drilling & Production Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. Lroyp V. TRACHT, 
United Gas Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. C. B. Epwarps, 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. ULWIN D. Por- 
TER, Levy Brothers Dry Goods Company. 

Directors, Mr. JOHN B. BRODERICK, An- 
gelina Building Material Company; Mr. 
BENJAMIN B. BROMBERG, Levy Brothers 
Dry Goods Company; Mr. Gay CarrOLt, 
Humble Oil & Refining Company; Mr. J. 
H. Loiar, Jr., Republic Supply Company ; 
Mr. S. G. Loy, Humble Pipe Line Com- 
pany; Mr. WELDON M. PapceTT, Pan 
American Pipe Line Company; Mr. W. D. 
WINSTON, Jr., Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Company. 


Indianapolis Control 

President, Mr. Epwarp J. Down, Schwit- 
zer-Cummins Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. CHARLES R. KEOGH, 
American National Bank of Indianapolis. 

Secretary, Mr. W. FostER OLDSHUE, 
Railroadmen’s Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of Indianapolis 

Treasurer, Mr. BERNARD C. SCHAEFER, 
Advance Paint Company. 

Directors, Mr. CHARLES R. IsrAEL, Aero 
Mayflower Transit Company; Mr. EpwaARD 
M. KARRMANN, American United Life In- 
surance Company; Mr. GEorGE E. Myers, 
Ball Brothers Company; Mr. O. J. Nor- 
RIs, Ross Gear & Tool Company; Mr. 
F. J. SCHLATTER, Kingston Products Cor- 
poration; Mr. Victor C. SEITER, Citizens 
Gas & Coke Utility; Mr. PAauL STARK, 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 


Kansas City Control 


President, Mr. MAYBEN P. Newsy, 
Skelly Oil Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. JAMES W. FLYNN, 
Sheffield Steel Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. Ropert S. Coons, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. Harry E. MALMFELDT, 
Price Candy Company. 

Directors, Mr. Morris A. Cox, William 
Volker & Company of Missouri, Inc.; MR. 
STANLEY H. Kamp, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company; Mr. F. W. PEAKE, 
George A. Breon & Company, Inc.; MR. 
JoszPH A. SecK, Great Western Paint Man- 
ufacturing Corporation. 


Los Angeles Control 

President, Mr. EpwIn E. BALLING, JR., 
Latchford-Marble Glass Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. Frep H. Brown, 
Macco Construction Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. RoBERT E. KING, 
Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Dub ey E. 
BROWNE, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 

Directors, MR. ROLLIN E. EcKe, Farm- 
ets Automobile Inter-Insurance Exchange; 

. Homer E. Lupwick, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company; Mr. DwicHt A. Moore, 
Wilshire Oil Company, Inc. and Affiliates. 
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Louisville Control 


President, Mr. G. STUART BRUDER, The 
Mengel Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. WiLttAM H. Mac- 
LEAN, Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. Carvin A. VOLLMER, 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. HERBERT O. HINCKs, 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. HERSCHEL L. BURROUGH, 
Reynolds Metal Company; Mr. J. STERLING 
Davis, American Barge Line Company; 
Mr. JOHN R. SANDERLIN, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corporation. 


Milwaukee Control 

President, Mr. WILLIAM S. PIERICK, Line 
Material Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. A. F. Nort, Allen- 
Bradley Company. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr, ALFRED F. 
KESSLER, Chain Belt Company. 

Directors, Mr. RAYMOND L. BISCHOFF, 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation; Mr. LEs- 
TER M. LAPorTE, Wisconsin Electric Power 
Company; Mr. CLARENCE H. LITCHFELDT, 
First Wisconsin National Bank; Mr. RICH- 
ARD E. Voct, Milwaukee Boston Store, 
Inc. 


New York City Control 


President, Mr. VINCENT C. Ross, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. Harry L. Camp, 
The Borden Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. Marvin W. Kim- 
BRO, General Foods Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. G. T. ZIGNONE, Macfad- 
den Publications, Inc. 

Treasurer, Mr. Louis W. JAEGER, Clark- 
Babbitt Industries, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. NEvILLE R. ASHCROFT, 
Scott & Bowne; Mr. Myron J. BOEDEKER, 
Johns-Manville Corporation; Mr. Harry C. 
Gretz, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company; Mr. ARTHUR C. HARRAGIN, Lone 
Star Cement Corporation; Mr. H. GEORGE 
Hinck, Wallerstein Company, Inc.; Mr. 
WALTER H. Kamp, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany; Mr. CHARLES B. LuNsFoRD, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States; Mr. FRANK J. MELEy, In- 
terstate Department Stores; Mr. HERBERT 
L. Simms, Bankers Trust Company; Mr. 
Mark A. SUNSTROM, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corporation; Mr. 
Henry Z. Wack, Oxford University 
Press, New York, Inc.; Mr. WILLIAM J. 
WARDELL, American Can Company. 


Philadelphia Control 

President, Mr. GEORGE R. RANKIN, Art- 
loom Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. Mark Z. McGILL, 
Collins & Aikman Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. J. WALTON St. CLAIR, 
Hajoca Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. J. NORVELLE WALKER, 
Royal Oil & Gas Corporation. 

Directors, Mr. CHARLES H. FisH, MclIn- 
tire, Magee & Brown Company; Mr. How- 
ARD L. GrBson, Gibson Institute; Mr. 
Wiiarp D. Ho tt, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Mr. CHarLes L. 
Jones, Alan Wood Steel Company; Mr. 
JOHN B. Lawson, Ferracute Machine Com- 
pany; Mr. THomas S. Lever, Jr., The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company; Mr. 
Weir MITCHELL, R. M. Hollingshead Cor- 
poration; Mr. ARTHUR S. PoucHoT, Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corporation; Mr. ROBERT 
G. RAUSCHER, Warner Company; Mr. Ar- 
THUR W. WAINWRIGHT, S K F Industries, 
Inc.; Mr. WILLt1AM W. WALTERS, The 
Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 
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Pittsburgh Control 

President, Mr. WiLttIAM L. NAytor, 
Gulf Oil Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. WALTER H. Dupka, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

Secretary, Mr. J. HERBERT CARSON, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. WILLiAM E. SCHEIBLER, 
The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

Directors, Mr. E. A. Berry, The Kop- 
pers Company; Mr. JoHN V. Bowser, The 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company; Mr. 
VINE F. Covert, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; Mr. Perry J. 
CRANDALL, Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Com- 
pany; Mr. RoLF Grigem, A. M. Byers Com- 
pany; Mr. Epwarp J. HaN_ey, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation; Mr. R. C. 
MARKLE, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion; Mr. DuNpbAs PEACcOocK, Elliott Com- 
pany. 

Rochester Control 

President, Mr. THoMas M. McDer- 
MoTT, Hickok Manufacturing Company, 
Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. G. DoNaLtp Mc- 
CATHRON, E. E. Fairchild Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. NORMAN R. OLLEY, 
The R. T. French Company. 

Secretary, Mr. Harotp S. KuHns, The 
Haloid Company. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. LeRoy JorpDAN, 
Rochester Products Division-General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Directors, Mr. BERNARD J. BARTZ, Rit- 
ter Dental Manufacturing Company, Inc.; 
Mr. RoBERT W. CLARK, Richardson Cor- 
poration; Mr. WiLBurR W. HETZEL, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company; Mr. WiL1t1AM C. Hussey, Levy 
Brothers & Adler Rochester, Inc.; Mr. Har- 
ris H. Sropparp, General Railway Signal 
Company; Mr. JOHN L. Warp, Corning 
Glass Works. 


St. Louis Control 


President, Mr. JAMES E. ROANTREE, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. LAURENCE A. SMITH, 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation. 

Vice-President, Mr. ALvin H. SCHET- 
TLER, Union Electric Company of Missouri. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. J. CUNNING- 
HAM, Monsanto Chemical Company. 

Directors, Mr. CLARENCE V. BURNS, 
American Zinc Lead & Smelting Company; 
Mr. V. R. KoENIG, Mississippi Lime Com- 
pany; Mr. J. MAYNARD PETERSON, West- 
ern Cartridge Company; Mr. HERBERT M. 
RAMEL, Ramsey Accessories Manufacturing 
Corporation; Mr. HENRY J. SERTH, Wohl 
Shoe Company; Mr. DANrzL M. SHEEHAN, 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


San Francisco Control 

President, Mr. WILLIAM WEBSTER, Bank- 
america Company. 

Vice-President, Mr. CLoyp O. Dawson, 
Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company. 

Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM HERBERT CARR, 
California Packing Corporation. 

Treasurer, Mr. RALPH C. WAMSER, Cos- 
grove & Company, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. Guy P. Jones, Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries, Inc.; Mr. OWEN 
T. Jones, American Trust Company; Mr. 
F. W. TEAspEL, Key System; Mr. Wi1- 
LIAM T. WERSCHKULL, The San Francisco 
Bank. 

Springfield Control 

President, Mr. WALTER B. GEROULD, 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. FRANK S. HATCH, 
Moore Drop Forging Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. JosepH A. 
CHADBOURNE, Old Colony Envelope Co. 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving income 
and other taxes. 


The AMERICAN | 
APPRAISAL Company 


he IN PROPERTY ECONOMICS 
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Directors, Mr. P. H. Bitts, Gilbert & 
Parker Manufacturing Company; Mr. Ros- 
ERT A. WICKES, American Bosch Corpora- 
tion. 


Syracuse Control 

President, Mr. JOHN A. WILLIAMS, Ni- 
agara Hudson Power Corporation. 

First Vice-President, Mr. JOHN R. TuT- 
TLE, Crouse-Hinds Company. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. JosEPH W. 
Crossy, Will & Baumer Candle Company, 
Inc. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Francis E. 
Doonan, Hall & McChesney, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. HUBERT L. BALME, Oneida, 
Ltd.; Mr. GerorGE K. CHRISMER, Easy 
Washing Machine Corporation; Mr. Kari 
M. HAENDLE, First Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany; Mr. CuLver M. Lussier, Oswego 
Falls Corporation; Mr. Pau B. Murpuy, 
Central New York Power Corporation; Mr. 
EpwarD J. WHALEN, Smith-Lee Company, 
Inc.; Mr. ARNOLD E. Woonton, New 
Process Gear Corporation. 





BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 


time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 


Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 


reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 


are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN 





CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








Twin Cities Control 


President, Mr. ERNEST C. PETERSON 
Brown & Bigelow. : 

Vice-President, Mr. FRrep E. KiNG, Mun- 
singwear, Inc. 

Vice-President, Mr. ErNEsT G. KELtetrt, 
Northern States Power Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Ruporpy 7 
SEMSCH, Cargill, Inc. 

Directors, Mr. Stacy L. ANGLE, Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Company; 
Mr. HERBERT P. BUETOW, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company; Mr. Wr- 
LIAM F, HAGERMAN, The Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company; Mr. Grorcg 
H. Hess, Jr., Great Northern Railway Com. 
pany; Mr. C. W. PERRINE, Minnesota 
Amusement Company; Mr. Rome A. Srx- 
TON, Minneapolis Brewing Company; Mr. 
J. RAYMOND SMITH, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. 





1942 Year Book 


The latest Year Book of The 
Controllers Institute of America 
has almost become a war casu- 
alty. It was completed some 
months ago, and printed. But at 
that stage activity ceased. The 
bindery simply could not handle | 
it, although the book had been 
on order since last winter. Goy- 
ernment work had priority, the | 
binders said. It appears now 
that copies of this Year Book 
will go into the mail August 1, | 
to those who have placed orders. 











Copies of The Institute's 
Withholding Booklet 
Are Available 


About 300 copies are available of a 
48-page booklet published by The Con- 
trollers Institute of America, which treats 
in detail the minor problems which are 
presented by border-line cases, and by 
cases involving unusual circumstances, 
in withholding a portion of employees’ 
wages for payment of federal personal 
income taxes. 

The booklet is entitled ‘Withholding 
Problems under the Pay-As-You-Go Tax 
Act.” It is a transcript of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting conducted in New York 
City, when representatives of the Treas- 
ury Department and Bureau of Internal 
Revenue answered questions propounded 
by controllers. 

Many of the decisions reached in that 
meeting have since been written into the 
regulations issued by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The booklet has been of great value, 
since its publication late in June, to 
thousands of controllers. The small 
number of copies on hand may be had at 
$1 apiece. Write, with remittance to 
The Controllers Institute of America, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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New Members Elected to Controllers 






Institute 1n One Year—285 


THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA added two hundred and 
eighty-five members to its roster in the 
period August, 1942-June, 1943, bring- 
ing its membership at the end of June, 
1943, to 2,014. 

Presented alphabetically, the names 
of the members elected during the pe- 
riod indicated, are: 


FraANK F. ACKER 
The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Philadelphia. 
EpwarD S. ALDEN 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts. 
EpwIN ALEXANDER 
Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc., Somer- 
ville, New Jersey. 
WiLtiAM A. AMSLER 
Wincharger Corporation, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
CarL W. ANDERSON 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland, California. 
MAHLON E. ARNETT 
Bullock’s, Inc., Los Angeles. 
RALPH _L. ARNHEIM 
Chicago Mail Order Company, Chicago. 
James R. ARTHUR 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
MANSELL L. ASHMORE 
The De Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


PauL A. BARKMEIER 
Goldblatt Brothers, Inc., Evanston, IIli- 
nois. 

EUGENE P. BARNES 
The Chicago Daily News, Inc., Chicago. 

James H. BARRETT 
The Murray Corporation of America, De- 
troit. 

STUART J. BARRETT 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

ANSON BEAVER 
Consolidated Railroads of Cuba, New 
York City. 

A. J. C. BEACROFT 
Whitney Chain & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 

NATHAN A. BECKWITH 
The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, Elm- 
wood, Connecticut. 

J. C. BEHRINGER 
American Steel Package Company, Defi- 
ance, Ohio. 

THoMAS E. BEHRINGER 
Midland Ordnance Foundation, Inc., De- 
catur, Illinois. 

RALPH H. BENSON 
Warren Steam Pump Company, Inc., 
Warren, Massachusetts. 

FRANK V. BIGELOW 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company, Bran- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Epwarp HENRY BILL, Jr. 
The Barden Corporation, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Pup H. BILLS 
Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


J. GLENN BILYEA 
Precision Castings Company, Inc., Syra- 
cuse. 

HENRY P. BLACKEBY 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York City. 

JESSE STEWART BLOOM 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia. 

C. J. BoEMER 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

L. CLIFFORD BORGSTROM 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

CLARENCE C. BOWER 
The Ransom & Randolph Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

RAYMOND F. BRADSHAW 
South Chester Tube Company, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

J. A. B. BROADWATER 
Tampa Shipbuilding Company, Inc., 
Tampa, Florida. 

CHARLES H. BROOK 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

RICHARD LEE BRUMMAGE 
Tubular Alloy Steel Corporation, Gary, 
Indiana. 

MARSHALL C. BUCK 
Detroit Harvester Company, Detroit. 

JOHN H. BuLIN, Jr. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Balti- 
more. 

EDMUND BURKE 
The First National Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

CHARLES W. BuRTON, JR. 
Anchor Post Fence Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

ERNEST J. BUSHING 
Philips-Jones Corporation, New York 
City. 

DANIEL A. BROPHY 
Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. 

LEON E. BROWNELL 
Kendall Mills, Walpole, Massachusetts. 


MALTE J. CARLSON 
Dictograph Sales Corporation, New York 
City. 

BENJAMIN C. CARTER 
Food Machinery Corporation, San Jose, 
California. 

WARREN CASE 
The Lasalle & Koch Company, Toledo. 

JACKSON CHAMBERS 
James Thompson & Sons, Stapleton, L. I., 
New York. 

LAURENCE R. CHAMBERS 
The Horn and Hardart Company, New 
York City. 

GRANT ELLIS CHESSMAN 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Ceci: L. CLARK 
Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

RoE S. CLARK 
Package Machinery Corporation, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

AUSTIN E. COLE 
Illinois Tool Works, Chicago. 

VANCE W. COLLINS 
Rome Cable Corporation, Rome, New 
York. 
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WILLIAM R. CREAL 
Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Com- 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky. 
CHARLES T. CUBELLIS 
The Mennen Company, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 
Harry W. CupDING 
The Univis Lens Company, Dayton. 
BENJAMIN F. CUTLER 
The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio. 


LuciEN P. DABROWSKI 
McCall Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 

Emit Roy DAHLSON 
California Cotton Oil Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 

DoNALD E. DAMOND 
Brewster, Gordon & Company, Inc., 
Rocheser, New York. 

Harry C. DARLING 
The Hanson-Whitney Machine Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

ALBERT W. Davis 
United States Potash Company, New York 
City 

RALPH T. Davis 
The Acme Shear Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

HAROLD DE BAUN 
Marmon Herrington Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

JoHN W. Dixon 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Company, 
Cleveland. 

WILLIAM K. DoNALD 
Masback Hardware Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

PHILIP DONHAM 
Electro Refractories & Alloys Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo. 

JAMES J. DORAN 
Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

JOHN Drury 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

JOHN C. DYE 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Davip P. EDwARDS 
Struthers Wells Corporation, Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 

CLARENCE E. ELDERKIN 
Consolidated Engineering Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

BEN F. EVANS, JR. 
Zonite Products Corporation, New York 
City. 

PETER Guy EvANS 
National Starch Products, Inc., New York 
City. 


Aucust F. Farx 
The L. D. Caulk Company, Milford, 
Delaware. 
PAUL S. FERGUSON 
George C. Moore Company, Westerly, 
Rhode Island. 
W. WAYNE FINN 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Company, 
Oakland, California. 
JOSEPH FIORELLA 
Indianapolis Railways, Inc., Indianapolis. 
EpGar K. FITCH 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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THOMAS P. FLEMING 
Davidson Manufacturing Corporation, 
Chicago. 

J. R. Forp 
Alton and Southern Railroad, East St. 
Louis, Illinois. 

MELVIN C. FRAILEY 
Pacific Greyhound Lines, San Francisco. 

THOMAS B. FRANK 
Hayward-Schuster Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

EpMUND A. FREDDO 
Kings County Lighting Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

EpwIn H. FUERTINGER 
Maust Coal and Coke Corporation, New 
York City. 

BROOKE E. FuRR 
Mc Cormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


GEORGE GEEKIE 
T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Company, 
New York City. 

OLLIE W. GEORGE 
Hoosier Lamp & Stamping Corporation, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Gorpon F. GILMORE 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Company, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

EuGENE H. GLAETTLI 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

ARTHUR S. GOODMAN 
American Forge Division of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, 
Chicago. 

ErNeEst A. GRATTON 
Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit. 

J. Epwarp GREAVES 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., New 
York City. 

Leo R. GRUBER 
The Drovers National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

H. C. Gwinn 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chi- 
cago. 


GeorGE I. HAHN 
General Ceramics Company, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. 

FRANK E. HALDERMAN 
Bower Roller Bearing Company, Detroit. 

RALPH A. HAMEL 
The Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Harry E. HAMILTON 
International Machine Tool Corporation, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 

E. C. HANDS 
Ben E. Keith Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

M. E. HARDAKER 
Wurzburg Dry Goods Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

MarIoNn R. HARDIN 
W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 

CALVIN T. HARMON 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh. 

FRANK S. HATCH 
Moore Drop Forgings Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

GLENN M. HATFIELD 
Elliott, Davis & Company, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

ErNeEstT C. N. HAWKINS 
General Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Alameda, California. 

T. G. HAwKINS 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Cali- 
fornia. 

Davip OLIPHANT HAYNES 

Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York City. 
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WILLIAM R. Hays 
Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FRANK S. HECOX 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

A. GoRDON HEITMAN 
United Wall Paper Factories, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

J. L. HENSON 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

J. W. HERMAN 
Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

THEODORE HERZ 
Allen R. Smart & Company, Seattle, 
Washington. 

FREDERIC W. HEWES 
The New York Air Brake Company, Wa- 
tertown, New York. 

Linwoop E. HEwITT 
Western Massachusetts Companies, Turn- 
ers Falls, Massachusetts. 

ELMER K. HIGLEY 
Middle West Service Company, Chicago. 

WILLIAM M. HILi 
Dachel Carter Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

WILLIAM H. Hirp 
American Aviation Corporation, James- 
town, New York. 

RUSSELL HOBERT 
Manufacturer’s Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. 

Jay S. HOFFMAN 
Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

CHARLES M. HOLtis 
L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation, 
Detroit. 

WILLIAM R. HopkKINS 
Lock Joint Pipe Company, Ampere, New 
Jersey. 

HAROLD R. HorTON 
Goodman Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. 

JosEPpH C. HUEHN 
National Bearing Metals Corporation, St. 
Louis. 

Epwarp C. HuNT 
Warwick Mills, Boston, Massachusetts. 

EpwIn T. Hypg, Jr. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven. 


Times 


THOMAS A. INCH 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut. 


J. H. JEROME 
Illinois Watch Case Company, Elgin, IIli- 
nois. 

ARTHUR L. JOHNSON 
Chicago Metal Hose Corporation, May- 
wood, Illinois. 

Eppis JOHNSON 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 

ELMER G. E. JOHNSON 
The American Hardware Corporation, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

W. MANVILLE JOHNSON 
Reading Hardware Corporation, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

SANFORD L. JOHNSONBAUGH 
Kuehne Manufacturing Company, Matoon, 
Illinois. 


Davip Katz 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia. 
GEORGE T. KEARNS 
The Delta Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 
WARREN H. KELLER 
The United Light and Power Service 
Company, Chicago. 





THOMAS G. KENSETT 
The Seymour Packing Company, Topeka 
Kansas. : 
Harotp A. KETCHUM 
F. A. Smith Manufacturing Company 
Inc., Rochester, New York. : 
WILLIAM H. KIMBALL 
Central Maine Power Company, Augusta 
Maine. : 
ANTHONY R. KIRSCH 
Nutrition Research Laboratories, Chicago, 
Lee G. KNIGHT 
Ohmar Incorporated, Omaha. 
PuHitip W. KogEBic 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., New York 
City. 
EwALp E. KorNITz 
Albert Trostel & Sons Company, Mil- 
waukee. 
RoBERT A. KROENERT 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
C. B. KUHN 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Harry R. LANGE 
Ordnance Steel Foundry Company, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 

EpwarpD S. LARKIN 
Jacques Wolf & Company, Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

RoBERT E. Lay 
Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, 
Indiana. 

STANLEY E. LE Brocg 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

WILLIAM H. LERCH 
Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chicago. 

H. V. LEVERETT 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc., Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

RoBerT E. Lewis 
American Steel 
Cleveland. 

IvER T. LINDQUIST 
Allied Products, Inc., New York City. 

RALPH O. LINVILLE 
The United Light and Power Service 
Company, Chicago. 

JAMES M. LUNEY 
The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


and Wire Company, 


ANDREW MacLEop 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, Sa- 
lem, Ohio. 
GLENN O. MADDOCK 
Louisiana Ice & Electric Company, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. 
HENRY L. MaccioLo 
Julius Aderer, Inc., New York City. 
LEONARD C. MALLET 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corporation of 
Missouri, Kansas City, Missouri. 
OLIVER R. MARCH 
The Wheland Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 
C. M. MarTIN 
National Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago. 
EpWArD J. MATTHEWS 
Meyer Brothers, Paterson, New Jersey. 
WALTER W. MAYNE 
California Consumers Corporation, Los 
Angeles. 
W. W. McCaLttum ; 
Oscar Mayer and Company, Inc., Chicago. 
Harry C. McCLuskKEy 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Chicago. 
GERARD L. McCoy 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York City. 
C. K. McCracKEN s 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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Rem McCruM : 

The Stieff Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

j. L. McKEE ; 
Allied Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, 
Missouri. . 

WinFlgELD I. McNEILL , 
General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
New York City. 

Ropert A. MCREYNOLDS 
L. I. Brown Paper Company, Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

Ray L. MEDLER 
Trailer Company of America, Cincinnati. 

HAROLD S. MEINHARDT 
The Bencart Company Limited, New 
York City. 

Joun L. MENART : 
Pump Engineering Service Corporation, 
Cleveland. 

ARTHUR T. MESSOM 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
Division, Caldwell, New Jersey. 

ERNEST J. MEUTEN 
Pratt & Whitney Division of Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Company, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

EpMUND F. J. MEYER 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation—Airplane Di- 
vision, St. Louis Plant, St. Louis. 

J. HERBERT MILLER 
Mayflower Doughnut Corporation, New 
York City. 

StuaRT B, MILLER 
French & Hecht, Inc., Davenport, Iowa. 

Gait A. MILLS 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. 

D. S. MITCHELL 
Osgood & Sons, Inc., Decatur, Illinois. 

ELLIs MITCHELL Moore 
Tubular Alloy Steel Corporation, Gary, 
Indiana. 

Percy D. MITCHELL , 
Morgan Construction Company, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

BEN C. MOISE 
Maison Blanch Company, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

ARTHUR L. MONAHAN 
E. T. Wright & Company, Inc., Rockland, 
Massachusetts. 

A. C, MoRGENSON 
Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Victor R. MorTOoN 
F. H. Noble and Company, Chicago. 

J. R. Mutvey 
Humble Oil and Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas. 

D. ANDERSON MuRPHY 
Riggs Distler & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more. 


Propeller 


JouN H. NAGLE 
Muehlhausen Spring Corporation, Logans- 
port, Indiana. 

H. H. NELSON 
Zenith Dredge Company, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, 

Trevor G. NEWTON 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York City. 

FRANKLIN P. NoRMAN 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, 
Cleveland. 


Roy W. OLsEn 
Liberty Glass Co., Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
EUGENE R. ONG 
Buescher Band Instrument Company, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 
Grorce R. ONopy 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts. 
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WELDON M. PADGETT 
Pan American Gas Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

HENRY C. T. PALMER 
John T. Lewis & Brothers Company, 
Philadelphia. 

JOHN A. PATERSON 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

HASKELL R. PATTON 
Carnegie. Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

GeEorGE A. PEACHMAN 
California Bank, Los Angeles. 

BERNARD W, PECK 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corporation, 
Jamaica, New York. 

RoBERT N. PECK 
Tobin Packing Company, Inc., Rochester, 
New York. 

C. DONALD PEET 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, St. 
Louis. 

GEORGE PERKIN 
Columbia River Packers Association, Inc., 
Astoria, Oregon. 

FRENCH PETERSON 
Kelly O'Leary Steel Works, Chicago. 

MaGNus F. PETERSON 
United States Envelope Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

C. D. PINNEY 
Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Roy D. PIpPEN 
Koppers Company, American Hammered 
Piston Ring Division, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

HAROLD P, POWELL 
Whitehead & Kales Company, River 
Rouge, Michigan. 

H. WILFRED PROULX 
Columbia Aircraft Corporation, Valley 
Stream, New York. 

N. J. PuGH 
Raleigh Smokeless Fuel Company, Beck- 
ley, West Virginia. 

JOHN PUGSLEY 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama. 


CLAUDE O. RAINEY 
Trico Products Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York. 
HARRY REMER 
S. Silberman & Sons, Chicago. 
CLAYTON A. RICHMOND 
Hunter Manufacturing Corporation, Croy- 
don, Pennsylvania. 
SHELDON E. RIVEROLL 
Muirson Label Company, Inc., San jose, 
California. 
GorDON B. ROCKAFELLOW 
Great Lakes Carbon Company, Chicago. 
CARSTEN E. RONNING 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Chicago. 
Percy E. ROPER 
The Landers Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 
ARNOLD E. ROSCHLI 
American Saw Mill Machinery Company, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 
GEORGE E. RUNYEON 
Candler-Hill Corporation, Detroit. 
FreD C. RUSSELL 
J. F. Tapley Company, Long Island City, 
New York. 


SYLVAN S. SAGER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

MorGAN R. SCHERMERHORN, JR. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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OuiverR D. SCHNAARE 
Rawlings Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis. 
WILLIAM H. SCHRADER 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation, Syr- 
acuse, New York. 
GorDON W. SCHROEDEL 
Bovaird & Seyfang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
E. H. SCHULTZ 
Colvin-Slocum Boats, Inc., New York 
City. 
J. WiILLiAM SCHULZE 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corporation, 
South Portland, Maine. 
PauL L. Scotr 
The Borden Company, San Francisco. 
FLoyp M. SEATON 
Electric Wheel Company, Quincy, Illi- 
nois. 
E. C. SEYMOUR 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, Dallas, 
Texas, 
FREDERICK C. SHAFER 
The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
LEE R. SHANNON 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products Com- 
pany, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
HAMILTON SHEA 
Telautograph Corporation, New York 
City. 
JOHN SHOTWELL 
United Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
ARTHUR F. SHUCK 
Green River Ordnance Plant, Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, Dixon, Illinois. 
WILLIAM H. SLAVIN 
Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company, 
Matawan, New Jersey. 
FRED P. SLIVON 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
ALEXANDER P. SMITH 
Guiberson Diesel Engine Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
EpwarD E,. SMITH 
E. J. Spangler Company, Philadelphia. 
FREDERICK A. SMITH 
The Canadian Western Natural Gas, 
Light, Heat and Power Company, Lim- 
ited, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
MARION J. SMITH, SR. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Propeller Di- 
vision, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
N. SNYDER 
The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
New York City. 
Roy H. SNYDER, JR. 
New Jersey Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Barber, New Jersey. 
ELMER N. SPRENKEL 
Deerfield Packing Corporation, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey. 
Howarp D. STARR 
Delta Electric Company, Marion, Indiana. 
CHARLES E. STEEN, JR. 
Schnefel Brothers Corporation, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
ALBERT STEG 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts. 
Leo E. STEVENS 
American Hospital Supply Corporation, 
Chicago. 
ROBERT K. STEVENSON 
The Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
ERNEST W. STILES 
Ohmer Fare Register Company, Day- 
ton. 
A. V. STURTEVANT 
Indian Motocycle Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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JosEPH STYCHE 
Ox Fibre Brush Company, Inc., Freder- 


ick, Maryland. 

HAROLD E. SUTCLIFFE 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation, De- 
troit. 

CHARLES F, SWANSON 
The Magee Carpet Company, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE W. SwWEENY 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh. 


Joun E. TELLMAN ; 
Koppers Company, Bartlett Hayward Di- 
vision, Baltimore, Maryland. 

WALTER C. THILKING , 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis. 

RussELL F. THOMES 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Louis M. TIMBLIN 
Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc., New 
York City. 

THEODORE P. TONNE ; 

National City Lines, Inc., Chicago. 

Lioyp V. TRACHT ; 
United Gas Corporation, Operating Di- 
vision, Houston, Texas. 

WILLIAM M. TRANT 
Holly Sugar Corporation, 
Springs, Colorado. 

James W. TRAVERS ‘ 
Gibbs & Cox, Inc., New York City. 

T. JEROME TWINING 
Gifford-Wood Company, Hudson, New 
York. 

Harry TYNDALL 
American International Underwriters Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


Colorado 


J. F. VAN Horn 
American Asphalt Roof Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
ANDREW J. VANDERSCHOOT 
Soulé Steel Company, San Francisco. 
MALCOLM B. VARNEY 
Bush Terminal Buildings 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Company, 


HuGH J. Warp 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM J. WARDELL 
American Can Company, New York City. 

RoBerT N. WALLIS 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. 

FRANCIS D. WEEKS 
Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 

Haroip E. WELLS 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis. 

JOHN K. WHEELER 
Victor Products 
town, Maryland. 

HucH G. WHITE 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York City. 

Perry A. WHITE 
General Machinery Corporation, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

FRANK W. WHITMORE 
Anchor Line Limited, New York City. 

ALBERT L. WILLIAMS 
International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York City. 

FERO WILLIAMS 
Pacific Western Oil Corporation & Affili- 
ates, Los Angeles. 

FLETCHER J. WILLIAMS 
Pacific Clay Products, Los Angeles. 

H. Bruce WILSON 
Pittsburgh Limestone Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Corporation, Hagers- 
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FORREST GAINS HAMRICK 


The career of one of the most prom- 
inent figures in the field of controller- 
ship came to an end on July 9 with the 
passing of Mr. Forrest Gains Ham- 
rick at his home in Ridgewood, New 
Jersey. Death came after an illness of 
three months. 

Mr. Hamrick served a term as a 
member of the National Board of Di- 
rectors of The Institute during 1937, 
1938 and 1939. He served as vice- 
president in 1938-1939. It was as chair- 
man of what is now known as the 
Committee on Federal Taxation, how- 
ever, that he became best known not 
only to members of The Institute, to 
other controllers and corporate officers, 
to public accountants, and to the busi- 
ness public generally, but also par- 
ticularly to the officials of the United 
States Treasury Department and to 
Congress. 

Mr. Hamrick was the inspiration and 
spearhead of the Committee at a time 
when problems of federal taxation be- 
gan to loom especially large in the life 
of corporations. The government’s need 
of funds led it to impose taxes in new 
forms and to increase the scope and 
complexity of existing tax laws. In 
enacting those new laws, year after 
year, certain inequities crept in. These 
inequities added a great burden to 
business concerns and made difficult 
the task of the Treasury Department 
in collecting the taxes. 

It was in this field that Mr. Hamrick 
decided The Institute had a job to do, 
and year after year he and his commit- 
tee presented recommendations to Con- 
gtess and to the Treasury Department, 
designed to correct those inequities and 
to simplify the collection of taxes. 

The Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, and the officials 
of the Treasury Department, came to 
recognize that recommendations made 
by The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica through Mr. Hamrick’s committee 
were sound. Many of them were 





EARL J. WIPFLER 

Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis. 
JOHN M. WoLLMER 

The Kellex Corporation, New York City. 


ERvIN A. ZERN 
The Wayne Pump Company, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

FRANKLIN K. ZIMMERMAN 
Lynch Manufacturing Corporation, Defi- 
ance, Ohio. 
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FORREST GAINS HAMRICK 


adopted and became a part of the law 
and regulations. 

The high standing which The Insti- 

tute enjoys with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and with Congress is due in no 
small measure to Mr. Hamrick and his 
work. 
. Mr. Hamrick was a native of Cleve- 
land County, North Carolina. He grad- 
uated from Wake Forest College in 
1902, receiving his degree magna cum 
laude. He would have been 63 years 
of age in November, 1943. He became 
a member of The Controllers Insti- 
tute of America in January, 1934. Mr. 
Hamrick’s membership certificate in 
The Institute was number 290. At 
the time of his passing he had been 
with the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company for thirty-five years, 
after a start as bookkeeper. He was 
made controller of that company in 
1928. 

Concerning the passing of Mr. Ham- 
rick, Mr. Henry C. Perry, a former 
President of The Institute, said: 


“Most of all, he was a gentleman. Cour- 
teous, kindly and understanding, invari- 
ably in the background that his associates 
might earn the reward for achievement— 
these qualities transcended an underly- 
ing ability which obliged men to seek his 
leadership. Such men are too few in busi- 
ness life. In his passing The Institute has 
lost a tower of strength. Those privileged 
to serve with him may well say, “The 
night is darker because his light has gone 
out.’ ” 


Mr. Perry has put into words the 
feeling of the many members of The 
Institute, and of others, who wete 
privileged to know and to work with 
Mr. Hamrick. 

ARTHUR R. TUCKER, 
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